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The fundamental soundness of 
Mutual Fire Insurance is based on 
careful selection of risks, intelligent * 
fire-prevention work, a conservative 
investment policy, and unusual 


economy in operation. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


ARE GENERAL FIRE INSURANCE CARRIERS 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co......... Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Fort Worth, Texas 
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Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co... ..Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co....... Kansas City, Mo. * 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co............ Chicago, II. 
a * . 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
230 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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Service Before and After 
the Loss 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON ; 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
, OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Dee 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston Justin Peters, Philadelphia 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals Inc. 

James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 

Lumber Mutual Agency, 

Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City. 

The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Vancouver, Portland, Spokane. 
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GOOD DRIVERS 
keep to the right 


A good driver keeps on his own side of the 
road ... especially going around curves. He 
realizes that the line down the middle of the 
highway is placed there for the motorists’ 
protection. He never crosses that line except 
when passing, and then only when no other 
car is approaching. Be a Good Driver ... keep 
to the RIGHT and keep out of trouble. 
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THIS MONTH 


HE mutual convention at Philadel- 

phia, fire prevention week and 
some excellent articles fill this issue 
with what we hope is worthwhile read- 
ing. ® Superintendent Pink of New 
York stated the case for Arbitration 
so well in a recent speech that we are 
running it in full text. ® Accidents on 
the farm, in the factory and on the 
highway continue to hold our interest. 
Randall R. Howard explores new statis- 
tical territory in his effort to ascertain 
how safe it is to work on a farm and his 
list of accident causes makes us afraid 
to venture beyond the city limits. The 
dangers of automobile speed cars are 
clearly explained by Curtis Billings, 
long a favorite with our readers. ® 
Our editorial is in an introspective vein 
and its comments upon our own com- 
panies may interest you. ® As always, 
our Notes tell you what happened since 
last month with conciseness. 


* 
NEXT MONTH 


Those who could not attend the 
Philadelphia meeting can find out what 
happened by waiting patiently for the 
November issue. Some of the papers 
will be printed in full text. © A rather 
complete answer to some of the state- 
ments being made by the latest stock 
propaganda machine has been pre- 
pared and will be published in Novem- 
ber under "Bunk of the Month." 
® Some of our old contributors are 
working on articles which should be 
ready soon. All in all, we have hopes 
for an exceptional issue. 
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NOME wise man once said, “Happy is the nation 
S that has no history.” Most of us love excitement ; 
we watch with eager attention a struggle between 
two conflicting forces in the business or political field, 
we like to hear or read of stirring deeds gallantly done. 
Too often we overlook the very real progress that is 
made quietly by men whose every-day tasks may, at first 
glance, seem uninteresting and whose 
activities are outside the spotlight of 
public interest. 

There are approximately 2400 mu- 
tual fire insurance companies in the 
United States. Of these about 2200 
are comparatively small local institu- 
tions writing either farm or city prop- 
erty in the immediate neighborhood of 
their own offices. Some of them are managed by men 
to whom insurance is only a part-time concern and 
whose main occupation is in other fields. They may 
be farmers, merchants or mechanics, it does not matter. 
They give their time and their energy to their local 
mutual company as part of their participation in the 
community life; it is their contribution to the common 
good. These companies seldom hold the center of the 
stage in the insurance world, yet they write a large 
volume of business and have over twelve billion dollars 
of insurance in force. They have furnished sound pro- 
tection to many who would otherwise be unable to secure 
it or who would be forced to pay substantially higher 
premiums to other types of carriers. Their activities 
in the field of fire prevention have been systematic and 
vigorous. They have passed through the depression 
years with flying colors and with a record of integrity 
unsurpassed in the insurance world. 

The local mutual insurance companies made sub- 
stantial forward strides in 1935. All of the fire insurance 
mutuals insured over a billion dollars more property 
that year than they had in 1934, yet their losses were 
more than eight million dollars lower than in the previous 
year. The mutual fire insurance companies added to their 
resources against possible emergencies by making sub- 
stantial, though conservative, additions to their assets 
and surpluses. A considerable part of these increases is 
attributable to the local companies, which are serving 
their communities now with the same mutual zeal that 
they have continued to show for a period of time 
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that practically parallels the history of the country. 

There can be no doubt that there is, and will always 
continue to be, a real place in mutual fire insurance for 
the organizations which have insured the homes and the 
personal property of farmers and townspeople since the 
birth of this republic. Their cost of operation is often 
at such a low figure that it is the admiration and the 
despair of the companies operating on a wider scale. 
They fit perfectly the needs of their communities and 
their members and we know of no other organizations 
which could handle the task of providing such insurance 
as efficiently. 

We find in the diversity of the insurance companies 
organized under the mutual banner one of the finest 
arguments for the soundness of the principles on which 
all mutual insurance is based. At first glance there 
seems to be little relationship between the large advance 
premium mutuals, insuring’ property of all kinds located 
throughout the nation and the local institutions which 
have been the backbone of mutual insurance for so long. 
The large companies are models of corporate organiza- 
tion, with departments and specialists who have devoted 
a lifetime to mastering a single division of the insurance 
field. They seem far removed from the little farm 
mutual whose secretary keeps the books at home, con- 
ducts the correspondence of the company, and adjusts 
the losses in the time that he can spare from his farm. 
The Board of Directors of the large mutuals, whose 
operations extend into every state and include every 
hazard which may damage or destroy property, 1s in 

sharp contrast to the group of local 
property owners who meet to advise 


eee MUTUAL the secretary on the problems of the 
local mutuals. Tor all these apparent 

differences, however, the same funda- 

COMPAN | ES mental principles control the operation 


LARGE AND SMALL 


of the large and small company. 
e @ ® 

HE mutuals have never forgotten 

that a mutual company is organized 
by and for its policyholders, that they own it and 
control it, that its only reason for existence is to serve 
them through the advice and assistance which it can give 
toward the prevention of loss and the furnishing of 
adequate and secure insurance protection at the lowest 
possible cost. A mutual company is not organized, 
despite the charges of stock competitors, to provide: jobs 
for a small group of executives. Neither do they follow 
those stock companies that seek a large volume of busi- 
ness so that the premium income will be available for 
speculation. A mutual may be successful whether large 
or small. It is designed for operation in the interest of 
its policyholders and when so managed, no other type 
of organization can offer better service, better assistance 
in guarding against fire or other hazards, and sounder 
protection at the right price. 

There are some who are disposed to scoff at the farm 
mutuals because of what is said to be a lack of progress. 
They continue to operate in the same territory and in 
the same way that they did thirty or fifty years ago. 
Their plan of organization is just as simple and their 
method of handling their business is just the same as 
when the companies were first founded. It must not be 
overlooked, however, that through all these years these 
companies have been furnishing sound insurance at a 
cost which has been kept low by rigorous control of 
all expense. They have saved millions of dollars in 
insurance premiums for the small property owners of 
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America and they have established 
a tradition of honesty, integrity, and 
fair-dealing between policyholder 


and company that will prove a 
constant inspiration to all in the 
mutual insurance business. The 


task of the executives of the large ad- 
vance-premium mutuals is to develop 
organizations equipped and able to 
handle industrial and mercantile risks 
on a national basis and still keep alive 
in their companies the principles and 
the spirit of the local mutual. Con- 
tact with the policyholder and a real 
interest in his welfare must be main- 
tained. He is not merely a source 
of premium income; in the aggregate 
he is the company, and his interests 
must always be paramount. The local 
mutuals can be expected to continue 
as they have in the past, doing a good 
job unostentatiously, to their credit 
and the credit of mutual insurance 
generally. 


Service Upon Nonresident 
Motorists 


IT WILL BE INTERESTING TO MAN\ 
MOTOR VEHICLE OWNERS AND OPERA- 
tors to know that in many states 
service of process may be had upon 
nonresident motorists by serving the 
Secretary of State or some other 
public officer of the state. In those 
states if a nonresident should be 
involved in an accident it is not neces- 
sary that he be served personally 
nor is an injured person dependent 
upon attaching the automobile or 
other property of the driver in order 
to secure any claim he may have. 
The laws of these states declare that 
the operation therein of a motor vehi- 
cle by a nonresident shall be deemed 
the appointment of the Secretary of 
State or such other officer as attorney 
for service of process. 

An example of this comparatively 
new method or: serving srocess is 
found in Illinois (Revised Statute~ 
1935, Chapter 95a, paragraph 21 
(1)), which provides that process 
may be had against a nonresident by 
serving a copy of the process upon 
the Secretary of State or filing a copy 
in his office, together with a $500 
bond to reimburse the motorist for 
expenses necessarily incurred in com- 
ing to Illinois to defend the action. 
\ fee of $2. must also be paid by 
the plaintiff. Notice of service and 
a copy of the process must, within 
ten days thereafter, be sent by reg- 
istered mail by the plaintiff to the 
defendant at the defendant’s last 
known address. 

Similar laws have been enacted in 
the 41 states: 
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Running Comment on What Is In the Magazines 
and the Mail That Comes to the Desk of the Editor. 

















How High is Up? 


THE D\NGERS OF THE STATISTICAL 
METHOD WHEN APPLIED TO THE COM- 
putation of estimated losses from 
various sources becomes apparent in 
consideration of the following table: 


Loss from crimes......... $12,000,000,000 
Loss from the common cold  2,000,000,000 
Loss from automobile ac- 

WN. gies eo anaes 1,600,000,000 
Loss from occupational ac- 

er ee Ee ee 610,000,000 
loss from accidents in the 

eee te 590,000,000 
l.oss from public accidents 450,000,000 
Lose SPOR TG... 6ccccccescs 248,763,856 
l.oss from hessian fly...... 150,000,000 
loss from cattle ticks..... 100,000,000 
Loss from coddling moth.. 20,000,000 
Loss from ox warble (a 

NU Ao cig Sars obadciac So 10,000,000 
Loss from prairie dogs in 

errr 80,000 
Loss from weeds........... 3,000,000,000 


All of these estimates have been 
made by specialists who are supposed- 


ly familiar with their field. The total 
however is about one-half of the 
national income, which was $53,000,- 
000,000 last year. At the same time 
it must be recognized that there are 
a number of other sources of loss not 
included, for instance, the loss from 
sickness other than the common cold, 
loss from insects other than those 
noted. If the loss from the drought 
last year is included, together with 
loss from the various destructive 
windstorms, it is a wonder there was 
anything left. 


Foreign Insurance Companies 
Receive Millions 


From America 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE TRANSFER OF 
FUNDS MADE IN CONNECTION WITH 
insurance transactions just concluded 
by the Department of Commerce in- 

















dicates that approximately $93,800,- 
000 net was transferred from the 
United States to foreign countries on 
insurance accounts from 1919 to 
1935. 

The survey showed that during 
1935 the transactions of foreign in- 
surance companies in this country and 
of the American insurance companies 
abroad had caused net outflow of 
funds of $15,500,000 from the United 
States. The total outflow for that 
year was estimated at $31,700,000 as 
compared with receipts of $16,200,- 
000. The net amount, sent abroad in 
1934 was $19,100,000 and in 1933, 
$17,600,000. 

It was estimated that for the 
seventeen-year period studied, the 
foreign companies operating in this 
country enjoyed a premium income 
of $6,737,000 compared with a 
premium income of $1,803,000 by 
American companies operating abroad. 
The survey points out that tne great 
majority of the premiums written by 
foreign companies were placed with 
British concerns. 

In an introduction to the survey it 
is stated that accurate figures on the 
part played by insurance payments 
and the transfer of funds has never 
been accurately known heretofore, al- 
though its importance has always 
been appreciated. The survey is based 
on the most accurate data obtainable 
and was made in cooperation with the 
insurance companies. 

ee ® 


Policyholders and Benefi- 
ciaries Receive $112.00 


a Second 
AN INTERESTING ITEM WHICH RE- 
CENTLY CAME TO OUR ATTENTION 


reveals the important part insurance 
benefits play in establishing the eco- 
nomic security of the American 
people. The benefits paid into the 
pockets of policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries by all classes of insurance 
companies in 1935 totalled $3,523,- 
146,155, which means that $112.00 
a second, $2688.00 a minute, $161,- 
280.00 an hour, or $3,870,720.00 
a day, was paid out in the United 
States by these companies for each 
of the 365 days of 1935. Of this 
total of $3,523,146,155.00, the life in- 
surance companies contributed $2,- 
796,856,010, the Casualty companies 


$412,046,537.00 and the fire com- 
panies $314,243,608.00. 
2 e °® 
Facts and Politics 
THE PRESENT HYSTERIA ONE WAY 
AND THE OTHER CONCERNING THE 


issues of the presidential campaign 
has spurred Nation’s Business in an 
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editorial to put the matter very neat- 
ly: 
“The public state of mind today could 


best be summed up in the one word 
‘intolerance. Each man has his own 
opinion and hunts for facts to buttress 


that opinion. Owen Young it was who 
said that the least developed of our na- 
tional resources is facts. Americans today 
are not content with searching for facts 
and arriving at an open-minded opinion. 
Nowadays, if a man or magazine publicly 
affirms that two and two make four, there 
is sure to be some newspaper that would 
head its story, ‘Bitterly Assails Administra- 
tion.’ ” 


New York Resident Agent 
Ruling 

IN REPLY TO SUPERINTENDENT 
PINK’S REQUEST FOR AN INTERPRETA- 
tion of the words “resident agent of 
the State” appearing in Section 69-A 
of the New York Insurance Law, 
Attorney-General John J. Bennett, 
Jr., held in interpreting the act, that 
it refers to business domicile and not 
the personal residence of the indi- 
vidual or members of a corporation 
or partnership. 

After quoting Section 69-A in his 
letter to Superintendent Pink, Attor- 
ney-General Bennett continues: 

“Before passing to a seriatim response 
to the questions contained in your letter, 
I believe it both useful and desirable to 
discuss the statute generally. 

“It is a well established principle of 
statutory construction that the intent of 
the Legislature is paramount. It is espe- 
cially signilicant to note that the provi- 
sions of this section apply to risks of for- 
eign carriers. The Legislature has been 
ever vigilant in safeguarding the interests 
of the insured in connection with risks cov- 
ered by authorized insurers. The trust- 
worthiness and competency of those au- 
thorized to handle such business is well 
assured. Being amenable to supervision by 
the Insurance Department and the juris- 
diction of our courts, any differences aris- 
ing between the insured and the insurers 
are generally satisfactorily adjusted. More- 
over, those licensed to engage in the busi- 
ness of insurance pay fees and taxes for 
such privilege. Foreign carriers are not 
so readily controlled as domestic. It would 
seem to be the purpose to reach them 
through licensing of agents who transact 
their business. 

“In the light of the foregoing, we are 
now called upon to construe the meaning 
of the words ‘licensed resident agent of 
this State’ as contained in the above sec- 


tion. Having in mind the purposes of the 
statute, are we to say that these words 
as used have reference to (1) the com- 


mercial domicile of the agent in this State, 
or (2) the home or place of residence of 
the individual licensed? There are many 
variants of the definition ‘commercial 
domicile’ to be found in textbooks and 
cases, but without repeating them here it 
may be said that such a term in our law 
is recognized to indicate a business resi- 
dence as distinguished from a_ personal 
residence. Construing the statute with this 
definition in mind, it becomes obvious that 
all the purposes of this statute may be 
effectuated by giving the words 
agent’ this meaning rather than 


‘resident 
one 


the 
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which would limit the agency to a resident 
of this State. 

“Since we license foreign corporations 
and non-residents to do business here on 
a parity with domestic corporations and 
agents, we cannot reasonably impose re- 
strictions that will confine the scope of 
the insurance business to persons or in- 
dividuals who are legal residents of the 
State. 

“In summary I am led to the conclu- 
sion that the words ‘resident agent’ must 
be defined with reference to the business 
being transacted, rather than the home or 
place of residence of the individual. The 
issuance of license as ‘agent’ to a corpora- 
tion, or to a partnership, rather than to 
the individual members, bears out the 
thought that what is meant is a business 
situs, or resident agency. 

“Therefore, I offer the following con- 
clusions in answer to your questions as 
hereinafter stated: 

“1. Is an individual licensed agent re 
siding in another State, but maintaining 
his principal place of business in this State 
a “licensed resident agent of this State” 
within the meaning of Section 69-A ?’ 

“A licensed individual with a place of 
business in New York State is a ‘resident 
agent,’ irrespective of his personal domi- 
cile. 

“2.1Is a New York corporation licensed 
as an insurance agent and _ having. its 
principal office for the transaction of busi 
ness in this State a “licensed resident 
agent of this State” within the meaning 
of Section 69-A if none of its officers who 
are qualified under its certificate of au- 
thority to countersign policies on its be- 
half is a resident of this State?’ 

“A duly licensed domestic corporation 
having an office in the State is obviously 
a ‘resident agent.’ 

“*3. Is a licensed partnership, none of 
whose members is a resident of New York, 
but whose principal place of business is 
in this State, a “licensed resident agent of 
this State” within the meaning of Section 
69-A ?” 

“A licensed partnership with a place of 
business in the State is a ‘resident agent.’ 
This is obvious, particularly since the in 
dividuals of the partnership as such are 
not licensed. 

“4 Is a salaried officer or employee 
of a foreign insurance company a “licensed 
resident agent of this State” within the 
meaning of Section 69-A, bearing in mind 
that under sub-section 1 of Section 142 
of the Insurance law the term “agent” as 
used in that section does not include the 
officers and salaried employees of an in- 
surance companye who do not. receive 
commissions ?” 

“Section 142, subdivision 1 of the. In 
surance law provides: ‘The term “agent” 
in this section * * * shall not include the 
officers and salaried employees of any 
such underwriter, who does not receive 
commissions.’ 

“Officers or employees of a foreign cor- 
poration who merely sign or execute docu- 
ments are not ‘agents’ in the statutory 
sense nor intended to be such. This con 
clusion is borne out by the provisions 
quoted above. 

“T trust the foregoing satisfactorily an 
swers your inquiry.” 


eee 
Labor Department Regulations 
on Government Bids 


and Contracts 
THE SECRETARY OF LABOR HAS PUB- 
LISHED REGULATIONS FOR ALL MANU- 
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facturers and contractors who deal 
with the United States Government 
or any of its agents. The regulations 
were made under authority of an act 
of June 30, 1936 (Public Act No. 
846, Seventy-fourth Congress). The 
regulations were effective on Septem- 
ber 28, 1936. A digest of the regu- 
lations follow: 

Manufacturers and 
submit bids to the United States Gov- 
ernment or to any Government agencies 
must insert in their bids and contracts the 
following representations and stipulations : 

(a) The contractor must be the manu- 
facturer or a regular dealer in the goods 
to be used. 

(b) All persons employed by the con- 
tractor or manufacturer in performance 
of the contract must be paid not less than 
the minimum wages as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor to be the prevailing 
minimum wages in the same locality. Pro- 
vided, the stipulations shall apply only to 
such industries as have been the subject 
matter of a determination by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

(c) No person employed by such manu- 
facturer shall be permitted to work in ex- 
cess of eight hours a day or forty hours 
a week unless he is paid an overtime rate 
as set by the Secretary of Labor. 

(d) No male person under sixteen years 
of age or no female under eighteen years 
of age, and no convict labor shall be em- 
ployed by a contractor. 

(e) Compliance with the safety, sani- 
tary, and factory inspection laws of the 
State in which the work is to be per- 
formed shall be prima-facie evidence of 
compliance with U. S. Department of 
Labor regulations. 

(f) Any violation of the foregoing 
stipulations, with knowledge of the con- 
tractor, shall render the contiaciui liable 
to the United States for liquidated dam- 
ages in the sum of $10 per day. In addi- 
tion, United States agencies entering into 
the contract may cancel same and make 
open market purchases or enter into other 
contracts for completion of original con- 
tract, charging any additional cost to orig- 
inal contractor. Any sums of money due 
for violation of any stipulations of con- 
tract may be withheld from any amount 
due on contracts or may be recovered in 
suit brought in the name of the United 
States by the Attorney-General thereof. 
Sums may be withheld as under payment 
of wages, deductions, rebates, etc., and 
shall be held in a special deposit account 
and shall be paid on order of Secretary 
of Labor directly to employees who have 
been paid less than minimum rates of 
pay. No claim shall be made after one 
year from the date of the actual notice to 
the contractor. 

(g) Contractor shall post copy of stipu- 
lations in prominent and accessible place 
at site of contract work and shall keep 
employment records available for in- 
spection. 

(h) The foregoing stipulations shall be 
inoperative if contract is for definite 
amount not in excess of $10,000. 

Inclusion of the stipulations above 
enumerated are not required in the 
following instances : 

(a) Where contracting officer is author- 
ized by statute to purchase in open market. 

(b) Where contract relates to perish- 
ables. 

(c) Where contract relates to farm 
products, processed for first sale by orig- 
inal producer, 


contractors who 
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(d) Where contract is by Secretary of 
Agriculture for purchase of agricultural 
commodities. 

(e) Where contract is with a common 
carrier where published tariff rates are in 
effect. 

(f{) Where contract is for furnishing 
of service by companies subject to Fed- 
eral Communications Act of 1934. 

The administrative regulations con- 
tain chiefly definitions and explana- 
tions of the terms and _ provisions 
required in the stipulation of the 
Government contracts. 

(1) A manufacturer is a person who 
owns or operates the establishment that 
produces on the premises the materials 
and supplies required under the contract. 
A regular dealer is a person who owns 
or operates a store or other establishment 
in which the materials and supplies de- 
scribed by the specifications are kept in 
stock on the premises. 

(Z) It is provided that the Secretary 
of Labor may exempt any contract from 
the regulations if it is deemed in the pub- 
lic interest. 

(3) The employees affected are only 
those engaged in factory work. 

(4) The overtime rate of pay is one 
and one-half times regular, unless other- 
wise fixed. 

(5) On notification of violation, money 
due the contractor will be withheld until 
final determination. 

(6) Contractors 
payroll data. 

(7) Request for exemption of certain 
classes of contracts must come from heads 
of government bureaus. 

(8) Decisions concerning exemption 
must be in writing by Secretary of Labor. 
(9) Specific contracts exempted are: 
(a) For public utility services. 

(b) Outside the territorial limits of 
the United States. 

(c) Covering purchases against ac- 
count of defaulting contractor. 

(10) “Persons” include corporations, 
partnerships, legal representatives, etc. 

(11) Minimum wages will be published 
in Federal Register. 

(12) Heads of contracting bureaus must 
furnish contract copies to Secretary of 
Labor. 

(13) Officers or employees of any Fed- 
eral agency shall report violations to the 
Department of Labor. 

(14) U. S. agencies having other labor 
standards are not affected by these regu- 
lations. 


must keep specified 
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Mutual Agents Meet 


in Cincinnati 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Mutual Insurance Agents was held 
at the Netherlands Plaza Hotel at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on September 22, 
23 and 24 and was attended by ap- 
proximately two hundred agents and 
company executives, who managed 
to get a good deal of fun as well as 
education out of the program which 
their officers had arranged. 

The first day was devoted to a 
golf tournament at the Kenwood 
Country Club, which was followed 
by a stag party that all greatly en- 
joyed. On the second day those in 
attendance got down to work with a 





program which included an address 
by Emmett V. Thompson, the Presi- 
dent of the Association; “A Buyer’s 
Clinic,” by C. H. LaFleur; a Round 
Table Discussion of advertising in 
which Dudley Kincade, Charles M. 
Boteler and Bryson F. Thompson 
played leading parts ; an inspirational 
address by Albert R. Peters, titled, 
“T Remember,” a discussion of the 
standard provision for automobile 
policies by Ambrose Kelly, and an 
address on use and occupancy insur- 
ance by Glenn C. Webb. 

The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion was held the evening of Wednes- 
day, September 23rd, at the Nether- 
lands Plaza Hotel, with Frank EF. 
Bennett, the Editor of United States 
Investor, as the speaker of the eve- 
ning. Mr. Bennett discussed the 
problem of selling as abstract a prod- 
uct as insurance protection to the 
buying public and felt that the insur- 
ance companies could learn a great 
deal from the examples of the depart- 
ment stores and the banks, both of 
whom had finally awakened to the 
necessity of establishing personal con- 
tacts with their customers and _ at- 
tempting to fit their merchandise as 
best they could to his individual 
needs. Mr. Bennett felt that the in- 
surance companies would make faster 
progress when they had organized 
themselves to see that the insurance 
needs of property owners were 
treated as individual problems, with 
a final recommendation of an insur- 
ance program best suited to the poli- 
cyholder. Mr. C. M. Purmort, Presi- 
dent of the Central Manufacturers 
Mutual Insurance Company, acted 
as toastmaster, led the group singing, 
and introduced a number of the 
other company managers who were 
present. 

The program on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24th, included an address on 
“Why I am a Mutual Agent,” by 
W. Harold Howatt of Springfield, 
Massachusetts; a talk on ‘“Competi- 
tion and How to Meet It,” by Ches- 
ter C. Jennings; an address on “Sell- 
ing Mutual Fire Insurance,” by Sam 
S. Chandler; and a discussion of 
“Sales Manuals and Their Use,” by 
Bryson F. Thompson. 

At the conclusion of this formal 
program, the entire group joined in 
a discussion on the subject of ‘“In- 
creasing Production.” 

The entire afternoon of Thursday 
was given over to an open discussion 
on “The Mutual Agent and His 
Problem,” in which all participated. 
Mr. Bryson F. Thompson of New 
Haven, Connecticut, was elected 


President of the Association for the 
coming year. 
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Wisconsin Ruling on Marine 
Writings 

H. J. MORTENSEN, INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER OF WISCONSIN, HAS 
issued an order which provides that, 
effective October Ist, all marine com- 
panies must write Wisconsin Tl‘ ire 
and Tornado business subject to audit 
and rates and rules promulgated by 
the fire insurance rating bureau and 
that a 2% tax for fire department 
support shall be made on such marine 
underwritings. 

Wisconsin thus becomes the first 
state to invade the marine field as 
the marine companies contend that 
marine underwritings have never 
been subject to state regulation. 

In support of his contention, Com- 
missioner Mortensen states that fire 
and tornado coverages are still fire 
and tornado, even though transporta- 
tion, collision and many other hazards 
are included under the policy with 
fire and tornado. The Wisconsin law 
permits the writing of insurance on 
automobiles, dwellings, farm property 
or any other hazard in a marine con- 
tract. 

The ruling puts an end to the four- 
year-old controversy between the 
Commissioner and the marine insur- 
ance companies. 

e @ @ 
Successful Mutual Insurance 


Club 

THE MUTUAL INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, WHICH 
was organized in 1932, has made 
rapid strides and today is one of the 
most successful of the many insur- 
ance clubs operating throughout the 
country. 

Prominent speakers who have ad- 
dressed this group at their Monthly 
Noon Luncheon meetings, held on 
the first Monday in each month, in- 
clude Frank Greene of the Ohio In- 
spection Bureau, Chief Granger of 
the Cleveland Fire Department, C. O. 
Garver of the Pawtucket Mutual 
‘ire Insurance Company, Chief Bar- 
rett, head of the Arson Squad of the 
Cleveland Fire Department, Judge 
Lee E. Skeel of the National Safety 
Council, E. E. Heasley, Jr., Manager 
of the Cleveland District Underwrit- 
ers Adjusting Company; Gaston 
Stickeler, Manager of the William J. 
Burns International Detective Agen 
cy, as well as many others. 

The membership of the group in- 
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cludes nearly all of the mutual men 


in Cleveland. Interest and attendance 
at the meetings has been excellent. 

Although the group holds no meet- 
ings during June, July and August, 
it keeps its members together with 
golf tournaments during _ these 
months. 

Homer A. Harrison is President of 
this association and W. H. Whitney, 
the Secretary. 

ee @ ® 


Charles A. Howland 
Dies at Quincy 


CHARLES ALLEN HOWLAND, JR., 
WHO WAS PRESIDENT OF THE QUINCY 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
from 1908 to 1935, when he resigned, 
died suddenly at his home in Quincy 
on September 13. Mr. Howland was 
very active in the affairs of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Association 
of New England, which his father 
had helped organize in 1879. He 
served as President from 1916 to 
1919 and was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee from 1919 until 1923. 
Besides his insurance interests, he 
was a Trustee of the Quincy Savings 
Bank and a former Director of the 
National Mount Wollaston Bank and 
the Boston Protective Department. 
During the World War he was active 
in the Liberty Loan drive, serving as 
Chairman on the Committee of 
Massachusetts Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. 

Mr. Howland received his educa- 
tion at Adams Academy and Harvard 
University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1900. He was a member of 
numerous clubs. His wife and son, 
John Howland, survive him. 

eo @ ®@ 


Illinois Farm Mutuals Meet 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE IL- 
LINOIS ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL FIRE 
and Windstorm Insurance Com- 
panies, which was held recently in 
Springfield, Illinois, adopted a new 
Standard Policy redrafted to comply 
with the provisions of the new county 
mutual law enacted in April of this 
year. 

The meeting, which was held in the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, was one of 
the best the Association has ever had. 

Prominent speakers who appeared 
on the program included H. E. 
Parker, Secretary of the Manteno 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
who described the loss ratio reinsur- 
ance plan entered into by about 50 
Illinois farm mutuals as a means of 
meeting the requirements of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of St. Louis ; Donald 
A. Tripp of the Illinois Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. of Belvidere, who gave 
a talk on automobile safety; Mrs. 
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Althea V. Holz of the Farmers 
Pioneer Mutual Fire & Lightning In- 
surance Company of Buckley, who 
spoke on inspection; F. J. Steins of 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis; 
Harry P. Cooper, Secretary of the 
National Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies, Indianapolis ; W. 
Ht. Conklin of Rockford, who spoke 
on “Windstorm Problems” and Mr. C. 
W. Glover of the American Mutual 
Alliance of Chicago who talked on 
“Our New Insurance |aw and the 
Standard Policy”; Miss Mary C. 
Lueschen, State Insurance Depart- 
ment, S. V. Coultas, State Fire Mar- 
shal, and C. W. Brooks, Republican 
candidate for governor, who was the 
principal speaker at the banquet. 

The list of newly elected officers 
for the ensuing year are: 

W. H. Conklin, Rockford, Pres- 
ident. 

Donald A. Tripp, Belvidere, Vice 
President. 

Charles Holz, Buckley, Secretary. 

James Wise, Sadorus, Treasurer. 
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Osgood New Manager of 
Boston Board 


ISAAC OSGOOD, ASSISTANT MAN- 
\GER OF THE BOSTON BOARD OF FIRE 
Underwriters since 1926, has been 
appointed manager to succeed Wil- 
liam H. Winkley, who is retiring. Mr. 
()sgood, who joined the organization 
in 1913, took over his new duties on 
ctober 1. He is a director of the 
Massachusetts Safety Council and 
has served on several committees of 
the National Fire Protection Asso 
ciation as well as on the Underwrit 
ers’ Laboratories electrical and _ fire 
committees. 

Mr. Winkley, who is retiring, has 
been manager of the Boston Board 
since 1921, when he resigned as pres- 
ident of the New England Insurance 
xchange to assume that position. 
Mr. Winkley’s insurance career be- 
gan in 1895 following his graduation 
from Massachusetts Tech. He ex 
pects to continue research work 
along insurance lines. 

| oe) 


Surtax and Dividend Income 

BECAUSE OF A DESIRE TO AVOID 
PAYMENTS UNDER THE NEW COR 
porate surplus tax law, fire insurance 
companies are likely to benefit largely 
by the distribution of earnings of 
corporations whose stocks they hold, 
according to an article which recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal. 
The article points out that fire insur 
ance companies, who have heavy in 
vestments in industrial stocks, will 
find their investment incomes grow- 
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ing because of the payment of larger 
dividends by companies whose secur- 
ities they hold. 


eee 
Mutual Fire Engineers to 


Hold Annual Meeting 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MUTUAL, FIRE 
ENGINEERS WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, on Octo- 
ber 22 and 23. H. C. Hubbard of the 
Ohio Department of the Mill 
Mutuals, Vice President of the Asso 
ciation, is in charge of the program 
and is lining up an impressive array 
of speakers for the meeting. J. W. 
Huntington of Columbus, Manager of 
the Ohio Department of the Mill 
Mutuals, will act as the official host. 

W. E. Chessman of Evanston, IIli- 
nois, Improved Risk Mutuals, is 
president of the group, W. II. 


Rhodda of Washington, D. C., 
Mutual Insurance Agency, Vice 


President, and C. M. 
Kemper Insurance 
cago, the Secretary. 


Rowley of the 
\gency of Chi- 


e * s 
New Jersey on Convention 
Examinations 
NEW JERSEY HAS TAKEN A_ DEFI- 


NITE POSITION IN FAVOR OF CONVEN- 
tion examinations. The statement of 
the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment follows: 





Left to right A. J. Calderwood, Dean 
Liberty Mutual; Dre. Harold G 
Grove City College 


Moulton 


Grove City College; D. S 
President 
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“The New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment announces. its intention of fully co- 
operating with the policy of convention 
examinations as adopted by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
It has commenced such an examination 
of the Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
and the Sussex Fire Insurance Company, 
both of Newark, with an examiner from 
each of the States of Iowa, Ohio and 
Texas participating therein. The same 
procedure will be followed on examina- 
tions of other companies when made.” 

The statement was signed by C. A. 
Gough, Deputy Commissioner. 


Death of George E. Duis 


IT WAS WITH PROFOUND REGRET 
rHAT WE LEARNED OF THE DEATH OF 
George I. Duis, President of the 
Implement Dealers Mutual Fire In- 
surance Company of Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, on September 13th. 


CASUALTY 
NEWS ... 


Oregon Automobile Accident 


Prevention Association 
THE \UTOMOBILE ACCIDENT 
VENTION 


PRE- 


ASSOCIATION OF OREGON RE- 


Beyer, Vice President and Chief Engineer, 


Srookings Institution; Dr. Weir C. Ketler, President, 


David S. Beyer, Vice President and Chief Engineer of 
Liberty Mutual, Given Honorary Degree by 
Grove City College 


In recognition of his outstanding 
career in the field of accident preven- 
tion, Mr. Beyer has been given the 
honorary degree of Doctor of [Laws 
by Grove City College. As author 
of numerous books on the subject, as 
scenarist of films bearing on safety 
produced in Hollywood; as Lecturer 
at Harvard, M.I.T., Cornell, B.U. 
and Carnegie Tech; as Safety En- 


gineer in the steel and wire industry ; 
as a member of important state com- 
mittees and the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment Committee on Economic, Legal 
and Insurance phases of the Silicosis 
Problem; and as a veteran executive 
of the Liberty Mutual his life has 
full of effective 
promoting safety work. 


been activities in 





ports that during the two years it has 
been in existence the automobile ac- 
cident situation has been materially 
bettered and that deaths and injuries 
have also been substantially reduced 
in the State. 

The Association which was formed 
in 1934 is a non-profit organization 
whose activities are wholly devoted to 
the prevention of automobile acci- 
dents and is financed entirely by vol- 
untary contributions. 

The program of the Association 
consists of educational traffic lectures 
before schools and commercial and 
civic organizations by speakers from 
the motor vehicle department; radio 
programs, dramatizing automobile ac- 
cidents; newsreels and movie shorts 
shown by various State Departments ; 
monthly inserts which are distributed 
by the Motor Vehicle & Operators 
Division of the Secretary of State; 
letters sent to all traffic violators ask- 
ing for their help in reducing auto- 
mobile accidents; and junior and 
senior membership pledges. 

The officers of the Association are 
Governor Charles H. Martin who ac- 
cepted the presidency in January, 
1935; Commissioner of Insurance 
Hugh H. Earle who accepted the 
executive vice-presidency in April of 
the same year; E. B. McNaughton, 
Treasurer; and Assistant Insurance 
Commissioner J. M. Sehon, Secre- 
tary- Manager. 


How New York Treats 
Bad Drivers 


THE NEW VEHICLE AND TRAFFIC 
LAW IN NEW YORK STATE WAS THE 
instrument by which 3,800 autoists 
had their licenses revoked, and more 
than 20,000 licenses were suspended. 

Following the enactment of the 
financial responsibility law in New 
York in 1929, there have been 12,000 
denied the right to drive automobiles 
because of failure to satisfy judg- 
ments, and 62,000 have been required 
to give evidence of financial responsi- 
bility before they could take the 
wheel again. 


Traffic Engineers’ Publication 


THE 1935 ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC EN- 
gineers is available at the office of the 
Institute at One Park Avenue, New 
York City. Included in its contents 
are the papers and committee reports 
presented at the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Institute held in Louisville, 
Kentucky, in the Fall of 1935. 














Souvenir Seekers 


THE FOLLOWING ITEM “HANDS 
ACROSS THE SEIZE,’”? WHICH APPEARED 
in the September issue of Nation’s 
Business, reveals the heavy losses 
suffered each year because of sou- 
venir seekers: 

“How souvenir seekers qualify as the 
No. 1 bane of hotel and steamship opera- 
tors is expensively revealed in the toll 
taken on the maiden voyage of the new 
Cunarder Queen Mary. Before the liner 
left Southampton on May 27, many 
small articles were filched from the pub- 
lic rooms, and the hunt for souvenirs 
continued through out the voyage. 

“A. F. Jones, the chief steward, said 
that some objects had been removed 
which could only have been loosened 
with wrenches and screwdrivers. Among 
the items which have been pilfered, ac- 
cording to him, were spoons, forks, 
knives, salt and pepper shakers, brass 
name plates, whole potted plants, clocks, 
silver calendars and innumerable ash 
trays, glasses and china. 


Have You Ordered Yours? 


WE ARE INDEBTED TO THE TAYLOR 
AUTOMOBILE DIGEST FOR THE FOL- 
lowing, taken from the August 8 
issue of the Optimist. 

“Among the reported new inventions is 
the Oral Speedometer, which operates with 
a phonograph attachment. It has the fol- 
lowing to say as the driver’s speed in- 
creases : 

“At 35 m.p.h.: ‘Too fast for city driv- 
ing. We hope you're in the country.’ 

“At 45 m.p.h.: ‘Your car is -still under 
control, but watch the car behind the 
car ahead of you. Have you had your 
brakes tested recently?’ 

“At 50 m.p.h.: ‘Your responsibility is 
increasing. Keep your eyes on the road.’ 

“At 60 m.p.h.: ‘Are your insurance 
premiums paid to date?’ 

“At 70 m.p.h.: ‘You 
do the praying.’ 

“At 80 m.p.h.: ‘Someone will probably 
have this car repaired. If so, thank you 
for the sale of a new speedometer to 
replace this, which in a few minutes is 
going to crash along with you.” 


drive. This will 


Symposium on Industrial 
Hygiene Problems 


AS PART OF THE HARVARD TERCEN- 
TENARY CELEBRATION, THE SCHOOL 
of Public Health sponsored a sym- 


posium on “The Environment and Its 
Effect Upon Man.” Many of the 
papers concerned subjects in the field 
of industrial hygiene, prepared by 
distinguished physicians and hygien- 
ists. The titles included; Industrial 
Air Conditioning ; Industrial Opera- 
tions in Compressed Air; The Toxic 
Dusts; Protective Equipment. Infor- 
mation concerning the school may be 
had by addressing Marian Dale, 55 
Shattuck St., Boston, Mass. 
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Golfer Held Liable For 
Lack of Skill 


LIABILITY INSURANCE UNDERWRIT- 
ERS WILL BE GREATLY INTERESTED IN 
an opinion of Henry W. Taft, noted 
lawyer, which was printed in a recent 
issue of the New York Law Journal 
and deals with a late Pennsylvania 
decision on liability of golfers. In 
the case of Brosko v. Heatherington, 
the Judge found for the plaintiff, 
where a player, not instructed by a 
professional, was held negtigent for 
hitting the caddy in the eye with a 
ball sliced at the tee. The Judge 
held, in brief, that players who had 
not had tutoring had no license to 
play golf, thereby endangering the 
physical well-being of other people 
on the links. With this opinion Mr. 


Taft disagrees and, although the 
Judge found that lack of skill 
amounts to negligence, Mr. Taft 


claims that 95% of golf players only 
have moderate skill and everybody 
lapses from perfect form occasion- 
ally. 

“Tf the improper posture and incor- 
rect swing are to constitute negli- 
gence,” says Mr. Taft, “there would 
not be a single day at a popular golf 
links when there were not a thousand 
or more of such acts of negligence 
and the hazard would be so great that 
insurance companies would have to 
classify golfing as the ‘extra hazard- 
ous’.” 
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School for Incompetent 


Drivers 
THOSE GUILTY OF MINOR TRAFFIC 
VIOLATIONS IN LOUISVILLE, KEN- 
tucky, will soon be sent to school in- 
stead of fined or imprisoned if pres- 
ent plans for that procedure work out 
in the Kentucky city. Charts and 
diagrams to correct faults in driving 
will be used and also violators will 
be examined for temperamental ex- 
citability and physical ailments. It 
seems unfortunate that such an ex- 
amination could not be made before 
accidents instead of after. 
eo e@ ® 


Changes in Kemper 


Organization 

MARK D. RECTOR HAS BEEN ELECTED 
SECRETARY OF JAMES S. KEMPER & 
Company in Chicago, and M. P. 
Luthy, assistant to the president, has 
been transferred to the Boston office 
of the Kemper group of insurance 
companies. 

Mr. Rector was manager of the 
Sprinklered Risk Underwriters and 
the Plate Glass Reciprocal Under- 
writers from 1924 to 1931. In the 
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latter year when both organizations 
changed to the mutual plan of opera- 
tion, Mr. Rector continued as man- 
ager of the Sprinklered Risk Mutu- 
als. 

Mr. Luthy was manager of the 
Business Extension Department of 
the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company prior to his appointment as 
assistant to the president two years 
ago. 


Who Insures Your Auto? 

IT IS WITH INCREASING SATISFAC- 
TION THAT WE NOTE THE ACTIVITY 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in advocating that auto- 
mobile buyers be less meek in accept- 
ing insurance policies casually handed 
them by finance companies. While 
the aid of the car dealer may he on 
the level and a great convenience in 
most instances, the man on the pay- 
ing end of the dotted line owes it to 
himself and to the better grade of 
insurance companies to see that he 
is not being misled or coerced into 
taking out a policy which a good busi- 
ness man would not consider if he 
were left to a free choice. This idea 
might well be carried further to call 
attention of the owner of mortgaged 
property to the fact that he is often 
high-pressured into paying more than 
he needs to for the right kind of 
coverage. 
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Motor Line Insurance 
Fixed by I. C. C. 


THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM- 
MISSION HAS FIXED THE MINIMUM 
amounts of insurance which bus and 
truck lines operating in interstate 
commerce must provide. Pursuant to 
the authority of the new motor car- 
riers act, the commissioners have 
ruled that all bus lines must carry at 
least $15,000 liability insurance, plus 
$5,000 for each person. 

Liability insurance was set at $20,- 
000 on vehicles carrying 8 to 12 pas- 
sengers, $30,000 for those carrying 
13 to 20 passengers and $40,000 for 
21 to 30 passengers and $50,000 if 
the number carried is over 31 — all 
being subject to the $5,000 limita- 
tion. Also, at least $1,000 property 
damage insurance must be carried by 
busses. Truck lines are required to 
purchase liability insurance to cover 
crews of $5,000 for a single person 
and $10,000 for accidents involving 
more than one. The same property 
damage insurance as for bus lines is 
specified as well as $1,000 insurance 
for property carried on any one mo- 
tor vehicle, and $2,000 to cover prop- 
erty involved in any one accident. No 
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broker may handle this business un- 

ss he has furnished a bond or other 
security, approved by the Commis- 
sion, of not less than $5,000. 


De Celles Statement on 1937 
Compulsory Auto Rate 
Schedule 


MASSACHUSETTS COMPULSORY AU 
rOMOBILE LIABILITY RATES FOR 1937 
have been approved by Commissioner 
De Celles and are on the same basis 
as those tentatively promulgated, with 
the exception that there was an in 
Worcester taxicab rates. 
The new schedule which is 7 per cent 
lower than the 1936 rate was pro- 
tested by the stock companies. 

\t the statutory hearing on the 
compulsory automobile liability insur- 
rates for 1937 Commissioner 
De Celles told how he made up a 7 
per cent general reduction in all rates, 
in face of constantly increasing claim 
loss experience by companies. His 
complete statement follows: 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
proposals of the companies in regard to 
automobile insurance rates have no official 


crease mm 


ance 


standing under the law of this Common- 
wealth. 
“The Bureau established by order of 


the Commissioner merely collects statis- 
tics and compiles such tables as may be 
necessary to guide the Commissioner in 
the making of rates. 

“Annually the Commissioner receives 
from the companies, numerous private in- 


surers, and from members of the general 
public, proposals, suggestions, and formu 
lae for the construction of the rates. All 


of these proposals, no matter from whom 
they are received, are given due consider 
ition. 

“This year the companies made several 
suggestions to the Commissioner in re- 
gard to the rate structure. It was neces 
ary that seven of these proposals be 
rejected. 

“The proposals and the reasons for their 
rejections are as follows: 


‘1. The companies proposed twenty rat 
ing territories, based upon full coverage 
figures. An examination of the facts and 


figures and the deduction of the guest 
occupant coverage indicated that the in- 
terests of the public could best be served 
by retaining nine groups of. territories. 
Territorial assignments were not made 
according to geographical location, nor in 
regard to accident frequencv. The sole 
hasis of the Commissioner's territories 
was ‘claim cost per car.’ This is the fair- 
est method of distribution. 

“2. It was proposed to reject the W, X 


and Y classifications which have existed 
in this state since compulsory insurance 
came into force and which are in effect 


in 47 other states in the Union. It was 
proposed to substitute a new classificatian 
called A, B and C. This classification 
would have worked gross injustices upon 
owners of small cars and would have 
placed an undue burden upon the owners 
of Ford, Chevrolet, and other small cars. 

“The suggestion was rejected by the 
Commissioner on the ground that Mas 
achusetts should not be the onlv state in 
the Union to depart from established in- 
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surance practices in the classification of 
utomobiles. 

“3. It was proposed to create a new 
Extra Heavy class for commercial cars 
of over four tons. Such a class does not 
exist in any other state in the Union and 
there appeared no justification in the fig- 
ures for placing such a heavy penalty 
upon the owners of large trucks. 

“4. It was proposed to eliminate the 
special advantages that are given to the 
farmers in the state. The Commissioner 
felt that the time was not ripe to place 
any additional burden upon the farmers 
of Massachusetts. 


5. It was proposed to redistribute all 
commercial cars from the advertised load 
capacity to the registered load capacity. 
This was rejected because of two reasons: 

“First, it was the opinion of the Com- 
missioner that insufficient data had been 
assembled on the question, and 

“Second, a test check indicated that 
such a classification would net the com- 
panies 10 per cent more revenue than the 
figures justified. It was felt that the com- 
mercial trucking concerns should not be 
thus penalized. 

“6. It was proposed by a mathematical 
‘vicious circle’ to make all rates on a 
two-year experience rather than a_five- 
year experience. The urgent recommenda- 
tions of insurance companies that five 
years was the shortest time in which rat- 
ing experience could be developed caused 
the Commissioner to wonder by what 
peculiar quirk of conscience the companies 
could propose a two-year experience basis. 

“The two-year experience is was 
rejected by the Commissioner because he 
felt that it was an unsound insurance 
theory, and that while such a basis had 
heen in vogue in the past by a deceptive 
set of figures it was his judgment that the 
basis was not actuarially sound. 

“7. At the time of the minimum wage 
of the NRA the insurance companies were 
given an increased expense ratio factor of 
36 per cent. With the discontinuance of 
the NRA, minimum wages were reduced 
in the insurance industry from $15.00 to 
$12.00 and consequently the Commissioner 
has returned to the old factor of 35.5 per 
cent, which was used by the Department 
for several years in the rating structure. 

“To summarize our situation the rate 
reduction was accomplished : 

“First, by having my staff of examin- 
ers audit the reserve figurés of every com- 
pany doing business in this state. Such 


basis 


audits revealed that some companies were 


padding their returns by amounts as high 
as 23 per cent and an average over-all 
padding of 10 per cent. Since the re- 
serves represent 19 per cent of the amounts 
upon which the Commissioner bases rates, 
the figures reported to the Bureau were 


corrected for rate making purposes to 
their proper level. 
“The second method of reducinz the 


rates was by insisting upon the sound in 
surance principle of a five-year-average 
basis for rates and rejecting the com 
panies’ proposal of a two-year level. 

“Tt is the opinion of the Commissioner 
that the rankest deception was practiced 
upon the public in the past by represent 
ing that the rates were on a five-year level 
when actually most of them were on a 
two-year level. 

“The third method of reduction, was 
the reduction of the expense ratio as in- 
dicated above. 

“The fourth method was by rejecting 
the companies’ proposals outlined above. 

“It is the opinion of the Commissioner 
that these rates are actuarially sound be- 





cause they are calculated upon tested and 
accepted formulae. 

“It is the opinion of the Commissioner 
that these rates are as the statute de- 
mands — ‘adequate, just, reasonable, and 
non-discriminatory.’ ‘Adequate’ for the 
companies to operate in the light of con- 
ditions as revealed in the figures sub- 
mitted to me; and they are ‘just’ to the 
public; and they are founded upon a ‘rea- 
sonable’ basis; and they are ‘non-discrim- 
inatory’ in their nature.” 


Elevator Passenger Decision 

IN A CASE RECENTLY DECIDED IN 
THE DISTRICT COURT OF APPEALS, 
First District, Division 1, California, 
double indemnity was given to the 
beneficiary of an accident insurance 
policy which contracted to pay the 
added amount if the insured were 
killed “while riding as a passenger in 
a regular passenger elevator car.” 
Since the elevator was of a self- 
operating -type, the insurance com- 
pany claimed that the insured was an 
operator and not a passenger. But 
the court said as follows: 

“Neither, in our opinion, can it be suc- 
cessfully maintained that the insured’s 
status as a passenger was destroyed by the 
fact that he was operating the elevator at 
the time he was killed for the reason that 
he was not employed as the regular ele- 
vator operator. It would be a far-fetched 
doctrine which would declare that in all 
such cases a person using an elevator (of 
the self-operating type) is not a passenger 
merely because he manipulates the mechan 
ical device which automatically controls 
the movement of the elevator.” Fitzpatrick 


v. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. et al, 
59 Pac. (2nd) 199. 


Traffic Officers’ Training 


School 


THE INITIAL SESSION OF THE “NEW 
ENGLAND TRAFFIC OFFICERS’ TRAIN- 
ing School” which was recently com- 
pleted, was pronounced such a suc- 
cess by the nation’s traffic experts 
who went to Harvard University to 
give the benefit of their special 
knowledge and experience to the 
student officers, that it is almost a cer- 
tainty that it will be repeated next 
year. 

The course, which included 
tures, classes and discussions, was 
taken by nearly 100 picked officers 
from police departments of 14 states 
and 35 cities and towns in the east 
and middle west, all of whom have 
returned to their posts better equip- 
ped to handle traffic problems and 
help reduce automobile accidents. 


lee- 


A La Mode 


SHoprer—“I want to get a fashionable 
skirt.” 
SALFSLADY* 


“Yes, madam. Will you 


have it too tight or too short ?”—Life. 
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Threshing Machinery Is Responstble For Some Farm Accidents 


THE MENACE OF FARM ACCIDENTS 


T has been estimated that a work- 
er on an average American farm 
assumes about twice as much risk 

of having a serious accident as does 
a worker in an average American fac- 
tory. But please note our use of 
qualifying words. Because we have 
been giving so little national attention 
to the accident hazards and the safety 
of our millions of farmers and farm 
workers, that we can only “estimate” 
or “guess” as to totals of national 
farm accidents. 

We know in general that “about” 
10,000,000 Americans were employed 
as “agricultural workers” in 1935, 
though the totals might be ten per 
cent more or ten per cent less. We 
know that “about” 4,400 of these 
workers on farms were accidentally 
killed during the year. It has been 
guessed that possibly 17,000 more of 
these farm workers were permanently 
disabled; and that possibly 300,000 
to 400,000 more were temporarily dis- 
abled by farm accidents. 

Our present statistical knowledge 
concerning our farm accident situa- 
tion in America is extremely “fuzzy.” 
Just about as “fuzzy” as was our 
national knowledge, some _ twenty 
years ago, concerning the accident 
situation in American factories. In 
that day, previous to any national 


industrial safety program, it was 
common to refer to some of our 
industrial plants as “slaughter 


houses,” because of so many bloody 





By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


accidents. It was common in those 
days for a man seeking a job at a 
factory employment window to hold 
up the stump of an amputated finger, 
or a mutilated hand, to prove that he 
was an “experienced” worker. But 
during recent years the organized ac- 
cident prevention programs of in- 
surance companies and safety groups, 
and various State and Federal codes 
and regulations, have cut our factory 
accidents by more than one-half until 
in 1935 our American factory work- 
ers had only 1900 fatal accidents, as 
contrasted with “about” 4400 fatal ac- 
ciden 5 to agricultural workers. 


Kansas probably knows more about 
its farm accidents than any other 
state. Some years ago Dr. Earle G. 
Brown, as Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, began to achieve 
national fame through developing the 
most complete tabulation of “acci- 
dent” statistics, including agricultural, 
available from any state. His annual 
reports on farm accidents soon proved 
that agriculture, in the total, was the 
most hazardous Kansas occupation, 
even when compared with such recog- 
nized dangerous industries as coal 
mining, rock quarrying and oil drill- 
ing. 

The proof was soon so compelling 
that the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture started official action. In the 


spring of 1935 they began what was 
probably the first state-wide census 
of farm accidents. It was carried on 
through the township and county 
assessors, who are required by Kansas 
law “to gather facts needed by the 
State Board of Agriculture.” 

Reports were received from 104 of 
the 105 Kansas counties. They 
showed, for the year 1934, a total of 
3.255 farm accidents among about 
230,000 “agricultural workers” on 
174,589 Kansas farms. This included 
112 deaths, and 127 persons were re- 
ported as permanently disabled. The 
remaining temporary-disability injur 
ies caused a loss of 132,934 working 
days—an average of 41 days per 
accident. . 

Personal letters were sent to get 
more details about these 3,255 farm 
accidents. But the farmers evidently 
didn’t like to talk about their acci 
dents ; for only 744—or less than one- 
fourth of them responded. These 744 
accidents were classified as relating 
to the following totals of causes or 
situations: Horses, 167; automobiles 
and trucks 95; falls 85; farm equip 
ment (miscellaneous) 72: wood cut 


ting 64: tractors 57: cattle 25: 
wagons 22; threshers 14; stationary 
engines 13; guns 12; binders 11: 


silage cutters 11; play 9; gasoline 8; 
other explosives 8; farm animals 
(miscellaneous) 6; cave-ins 5; ropes 
2: others unclassified. 

Effort was made also to determine 
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“the causes” of these accidents; but 
the results were considered not very 
satisfactory. The assigned “reasons” 
were: “Carelessness” 212; “unavoid- 
able” 230; “defective farm equip- 
ment” 96; “vicious animals” 78; 
“sleepiness and exhaustion” 5; 
“drunkeness” 4. 


N a later article in the National 

Safety News, J. C. Mohler, secre 
tary of the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, explained his interest in 
accident prevention: 

“The Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture,” said he, “is expected to 
promote the welfare of Kansas farm- 
ers and the prosperity of the state’s 
agricultural industry. We develop 
methods of improving the quality of 
farm products. We study seeds, soils 
and fertilizers. In short, it is our 
business to help the farmer create 
for himself a comfortable, secure 
mode of living. That being our job, 
we obviously must include farm safety 
in our program. How inconsistent it 
would be for us to recommend an im 
proved variety of corn to a farmer 
and then to be unconcerned about the 
possibility of an accident on the 
machine he is using to cultivate his 
corn.” 

Dr. Earle G. Brown, Secretary of 
the Kansas State Board of Health, 
is also serious about the problem. 
“The average farmer,” said he in a 
public address, “probably does not 
realize the number or variety of 
dangers to which he is exposed in 
his daily life. Many of these are of 
special types, almost exclusively as 
sociated with farm condit: In all 
probability the majority of accidents 
which occur in agriculture are the 
result of failure of the farmer to 
recognize or guard against these con- 
ditions which are ever present.” 


ms, 


“T believe,” he added in a maga 
zine article describing the work of 
his Department, “that we have laid 
the ground work for a real attack on 
our normal accident problem in the 
State. After five years (now more 
than six years) of effort, the Kansas 
State Board of Health would no 
more think of discontinuing its spe 
cial analysis of accident causes and 
its general accident prevention activi- 
ties than it would of giving up its 
fight against diseases.” 

Hlis “special analysis,” for the six 
from 1930 to 1935 inclusive, 
shows 604 deaths in Kansas from 
farm accidents. The low year was 
1933, with 92 deaths; and the high 
year was 1934, with 112 deaths, 
doubtless increased for that year by 
the excessive summer heat. 


years 
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It is interesting to note, as a study 
of “modern” versus “old-time” farm 
accident factors, that agricultural 
machinery is charged with 183, or 
about 30 per cent of these Kansas 
farm deaths. In contrast, farm ani- 
mals are charged as the chief factor 
in 177, or about 29 per cent of these 
farm deaths. These include the two 
divisions of animals (126) and ve- 
hicular (51). But it is also certain 
that horses and mules were an im- 
portant factor, and possibly the chief 
factor in a considerable percentage of 
the “machinery” group, since some of 
these machines were horse-drawn. 

Fifty-seven of the 183 “machin- 
ery” deaths were due to tractors— 
and it is interesting to note that the 
use of tractors increased steadily on 
Kansas farms from 2,493 in 1915 to 
81,701 in 1931 as the peak year, then 
a drop to 78,616 for 1934. The other 
worst offenders were: circular saw 
14; combine harvester 9; corn binder 
8; plow 7; corn cutter 7; steam 
engine 7; disc 6; hay rake 6; and 24 
other farm machines are charged with 
one to five fatalities each. 

Fatal accidents from farm animals 
have sharply decreased in Kansas; 
doubtless due in large part to a de- 
crease in the totals of such animals. 
In 1915 Kansas had 2,301,132 horses, 
mules and dairy cattle—charged for 
that year with 46 fatal accidents. In 
1934 there were only 1,355,699 such 
animals—charged with only 23 deaths 
but representing nearly the same 
ratio. For the most recent six-year 
period, the 177 deaths due to animals 
were divided roughly as_ follows: 
kicks by horses, mules, and cows 49; 
run-away teams 48; from riding 
horses 28; attacks by bulls 28; other 
injuries from animals 24. 

Other leading causes of the Kansas 
farm accidental deaths were: exces- 
sive heat, chiefly in harvest fields, 64; 
falls, mostly in barns, barn lots or 
fields, 49; lightning 34; wounds 32; 
falling trees for wood or posts, 27; 
burns, 9; excessive cold, 5; falling 
objects, 4: electricity, 4: explosions, 
3; poisons, 3; others, 10. 


GE undoubtedly has been an 
important factor in these 


Kansas farm fatalities. Six of the 
604 victims were under 10 years; and 
51 were under 20 years. 221 were 
over 60 years; 111 were over 70; 13 
were over 80: and 3 were over 90 
vears of age. Thus, more than 45 per 
cent of the fatalities were to victims 
under 20 or over 60 years; and 19 
per cent were to those under 10 or 
over 70 years. 

Here are the kinds of accidents 
that were fatal in 1935 to 13 Kansas 





farmers over 70 years, and to 6 farm 
workers under 20 years (represent- 
ing 19 per cent of all the 1935 
fatalities) ; 


Farmer, 78—pitching hay from mow, 
jumped down on a pitchfork. 

Farmer, 77—accidental fall 
rack while feeding stock. 

Farmer, 70—working in 
overcome by dust storm, 

Farmer, 78—in barn; kicked by horse. 

Farmer, 75—in barn; crushed by horse. 

Farmer, 74—operating threshing ma- 
chine. 

Farm laborer, 18—driving 
pasture; struck by lightning. 

Farm laborer, 19—threshing; struck by 
lightning. 

Farmer, 72—driving team; chain broke, 
fracturing leg. 

Farmer, 75 
roof fell. 

Farmer, 72—cutting vood; tree fell on 
him. 

Farmer, 70—cutting wood; tree fell on 
him, 


from feed 


pasture and 


cattle in 


repairing roof of porch; 


Farm laborer, 19—caught leg in hay 
baler. 
Farm laborer, 16—cranking engine in 


gear; ran over him. 
Farmer, 72—runaway 
vator. 
Farm laborer, 17—fell 
under four-bottom plow. 
Student, 13—pulled into 
helping grind bearings. 
Farmer, 75—hauling ties on 
one shifted and struck him. 


team with culti- 


from tractor 


tractor while 


wagon ; 


Two of the 1935 Kansas farm acci- 
dent victims were farm housewives. 
One, aged 54, was trying to extricate 
a cow from mud and the cow fell on 
her leg. The other, aged 34, was 
fatally injured when the wheel of a 
gasoline engine pumping water broke. 

Recently I visited the general 
manager of a casualty insurance com- 
pany to see what kinds of accidents 
farmers and farm workers who carry 
insurance are having, and how he 
classified farmers as risks. He showed 
me his official rating book, also used 
by many other companies, with five 
general group ratings: AAA—select ; 
Ii—preferred; C—ordinary; D— 
medium ; E—special. 

“Ordinarily,” he explained, “we 
place a supervising farmer in our 
‘D’ group. Unless his previous 
health or accident record, or his ad- 
vanced age or some extra hazard of 
his work, drops him down into our 
final ‘E’ group which must pay spe- 
cial higher rates. Other kinds of in- 
dustrial workers who are classified in 
the same hazardous ‘D’ group with 
supervising farmers are factory fore- 
nen, crane operators, foundry work- 
ers, machinists, and many others.” 

The manager was courteous enough 
to let me read the most recent acci- 
dent injury claims filed by male farm- 
ers or farm workers. It should be 


remembered, of course, that a few 
of these accidents doubtless would be 
classified by our statistical friends as 











“home” and “automobile” rather than 
“agricultural.” Here they are, in the 
exact order that I found them, with 
the allowed days of partial or total 
disability for those already settled: 


Dislocated toe from fall on stairway of 
farm home—16 days. 

Kicked on knee by horse—40 days. 

Cut foot with axe while trimming 
timber—30 days. 

Driving hog at dusk, sprained ankle— 
21 days. 

Fell from corn crib and broke rib— 
20 days. 

Infected hand from slight wound. 

Hornets, swung corn knife and cut own 
hand—21 days. 

Driving tractor to fill silo, cut hand on 
filler knives—13 days. 

Raising corn elevator, hit on head by 
falling block. 

Unloading hay, rope broke, knocked off 
load—36 days. 

Pulling out weeds 
cut hand. 

Crawling over fence, 
sprained ankle—21 days. 

Hand crushed by cow’s horn against 
stanchion—49 days. 

Cow kicked, hand fractured. 

Erecting silo, fell 16 feet—39 days. 

Thrown against stall while milking, 
wrenched knee—10 days. 

Driving automobile, collision at inter- 
section—death. 

Team ran away with binder, fractured 
leg—65 days. 

Unloading hay in barn, fell off wagon— 
75 days. 

Slipped on ladder, cut hand on tin— 
11 days. 

Eating dinner, chicken bone lodged in 
esophagus—6 days. 

Cranking car, back-fire, broke arm. 

Sorting sheep in barn, fell’ with one, 
bruised leg—9 days. 

Building fence, wire into foot—14 days. 

Wheat binder into ditch, fell off, rib 
cracked—14 days. 

Turning in bed, kicked out window 
prop, mashed toe—9 days. 

Carrying box through doorway, caught 
hook in nose—11 days. 

Attacked by cow with calf, ribs broken 
—16 days. 

Working on tractor, 
blood poisoning. 

Fell on concrete house steps, cut head— 
13 days. 

Repairing top of thresher, fell, bruises 
—6 days. 

Building fence, cut with barbed wire— 
14 days. 

Repairing binder, hand cut—12 days. 

Oiling harvester, horses started, dragged 
—4 months. 

Putting up silo, sliver into arm—17 
days. 

Cleaning trash from roof, fell, bruised 
—18 days. 

Jumped from 
ankle—10 days. 


Our national problem of farm acci- 
dents gained some publicity through 
the “Accident Prevention Confer- 
ence” held at Washington in Decem- 
ber, 1935, when “Rural and Home 
Accidents” was listed as one of the 
ten safety projects demanding atten- 
tion in the United States. Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas was ap- 


from corn binder, 


slipped and 


metal in hand, 


corn wagon, sprained 
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pointed chairman of this particular 
group. 

In Kansas, the State Departments 
of Health and Agriculture have 
given some attention to a state-wide 
educational program for the control 
of farm accidents, through the dis- 
tribution of educational leaflets and 
radio talks. 

ee @ ®@ 


N Illinois, the Illinois Agricultural 

Association has an active Depart- 
ment of Safety. It is concentrating 
at present on the rural highway acci- 
dent problem, through organizing 
county Skilled Driver’s Clubs in co- 
operation with the County Farm 
Bureaus. Seventy of the 102 Illinois 
counties now have such clubs. 
“Safety lane” equipment, for the free 
testing of the automobiles of the com- 
munity, is scheduled from one county- 
seat to another. Local officials and 
State highway police assist in en- 
couraging owners to test their cars. 
Nearly 70 per cent of the first 13,000 
cars tested were found in unsafe 
driving condition; and it is assumed 
that probably 80 per cent of all the 
cars of these rural communities were 
not fully safe for driving. It is 
reported that like car-testing pro- 
grams are being started by the State 
Farm Bureaus of Iowa and Ohio. 

The American National Red Cross 
recently started a nation-wide “Home 
and Farm Accident Prevention Pro- 
gram.” In October, 1935, about 
27,000,000 “home inspection blanks’”’ 
were distributed through school chil- 
dren in city and rural homes. A new 
check list for “common hazards on 
the farm” was distributed likewise in 
October, 1936. The check list for 
“farm hazards” included six different 
groups — “machinery,” “tools and 
equipment,” “yard,” “farm home,” 
“buildings,” “animals.” The general 
slogan was “Farm casualties can be 
reduced.” During the coming year 
the Red Cross will promote through 
their local chapters, in cooperation 


_with other interested agricultural or 


rural organizations, group discussion 
course on “Accident Prevention for 
the Home and on the Farm.” 
Another program which is expected 
to grow into national importance is 


being organized by the National 
Safety Council and the National 


Youth Administration. It will be a 
farm accident survey, to assemble the 
basic data essential to any thorough 
grappling with the national farm acci- 
dent problem. The first planned unit 
in this program is an “Accident Sur- 
vey of Illinois Farm Families” to be 
conducted by the Illinois unit of the 
National Youth Administration, in 
co-operation with the Illinois Agri- 
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cultural Association and the National 
Safety Council. 

The first planned test will be in 
Lee County, Illinois, assisted by the 
Lee County Agricultural Advisor. 
The essential paid workers will be 
selected from among young persons 
receiving N.Y.A. high-school or non 
high-school educational allowances. 
Every accident which occurred in the 
county during the year ending July 1, 
1936, and which caused the loss of 
more than one day of time, will be 
investigated and reported. These 
accidents will be classified in three 
groups — “farming,” “home,” and 
“recreational.” For each accident 
these questions will be answered: 
“Who was hurt? Where and when 
did the accident occur? What type of 
accident was it? How did accident 
occur? Degree of injury, extent of 
disability, and cost ?” 

It would seem, from all of the 
planned activities mentioned above, 
that we soon should develop in Amer- 
ica a much higher degree of national 
conscience regarding the control of 
our farm accidents that in 1935 
caused the death of about 4400 per- 
sons and the serious injury of possi- 
bly a third of a million more. The 
first essential part of this job—the 
assembling of simple basic facts about 
these accidents—has been too long 
neglected. Perhaps we are waking 
up. Perhaps we will soon make a 
real start, toward the control of this 
continuous waste of human life. 


Washington Unemployment 
Insurance Law Invalid 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON HAS HELD THAT THE 
unemployment insurance law passed 
by the State Legislature in March, 
1935, differs from the one passed by 
Congress and therefore is invalid. 
The Washington unemployment law 
was passed before Congress had ap 
proved the [Federal Social Security 
measure. 

The court split five to four on the 
matter, the majority finding that the 
law never became operative in view 
of the legislation finally enacted by 
Congress, and upheld the Superior 
Court’s action in enjoining the state 
authorities from putting the state law 
into operation. 





POSITION WANTED 
A thorough, capable, experienced 
special agent desires connection with 
a fire or casualty company. Prefer 
able territory, Colorado, Wyoming 


and New Mexico. Excellent refer- 
ences. Albert A. Bennett, 1104 Se- 
curity Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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Preventable Fires Take A Tremendous Annual Toll 


Fire Prevention Week October 4-10 


HE 25th anniversary of Fire 
Prevention Week will be ob- 
served this year October 4-10, 
inclusive. It was first observed in 
this country on October 9, 1911, ex- 
actly forty years after the great Chi- 
cago fire of 1871, and has_ been 
observed yearly since then during the 
calendar week including October 9. 
During this week all citizens are 
called upon to practice fire preven 
tion to reduce the nation’s fire waste. 
\s a result civic officials and organi- 
zations, clubs, schools, societies and 
public-spirited citizens, in communi- 
ties, large and small, will devote 
their efforts to spreading the gospel 
of fire prevention. 
Each year the duty of proclaiming 
a National Fire Prevention Week 
falls upon the President of the 
United States. The official proclama- 
tion issued by President 
reads in part as follows: 
“WHEREAS the annual fire loss in 
the United States includes thousands of 
human lives taken and hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars of property values de- 
stroyed; and 

“WHEREAS this loss has been mate- 
rially reduced by the preventive measures 
adopted during recent years; and 

“WHEREAS further improvement can 
be brought about by our common effort 
to eliminate fire hazards and to prevent 
destructive fires in the home, school, fac- 
tory, and forest, and on the farm; 


“NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN 


Roosevelt 


D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim and designate 
the week beginning October 4, 1936, as 
Fire Prevention Week, and I invite the 
cooperation of all of our people in the 
further elimination of existing fire hazards 
to the end that loss of life, the destruc- 
tion of property, and the suffering caused 
thereby may be still further reduced.” 


IGURES gathered by the Na- 

tional Fire Protection Association 
and published in their pamphlet 
“Facts About Fires” reveals the 
value of continuous fire prevention 
work. In the last ten years the an- 
nual fire loss has been cut in two, 
from $559,418,184 in 1925 to an es- 
timated loss of $248,763,856 in 1935. 
The fire loss in the United States in 
1935 nevertheless amounted to $1.95 
for every man, woman and child. In 
the 469 cities of more than 20,000 
population the record was somewhat 
better with an average loss of $1.33 
per person. These figures only repre- 
sent the value of the property de- 
stroyed and do not include large sums 
spent in maintaining fire departments 
or the cost of fire insurance. 

Also listed in this pamphlet we 
find the following table showing the 
causes of fires in the United States 
in 1934. Thirty per cent is added for 
unreported and _ uninsured _ losses. 
Only the ten causes having the larg- 
est amount of annual loss are noted: 





1934 
Exposure visesstesecsseceeseee. 26,028,496 
Matches, Smoking, etc......... 23,082,767 
Chimneys, flues, cupolas and 
stacks—overheated or de- 

i EAE 16,792,737 
Petroleum and its products 13,050,874 
Stoves, furnaces, boilers and 

OS eee 12,911,237 
Sparks on roofs ................ .. 12,165,230 
Spontaneous ignition ........ . 11,369,251 
Incendiarism ..................-....- 10,710,485 
Electricity—hot irons (in- 

cluding electrical devices) 9,140,627 


Unknown causes (probably 

largely preventable) ........ 117,605,130 

The problem of fire prevention is 
one which affects the entire public. 
It is not confined to the owners of 
property, since the loss which fire 
causes is spread over the entire popu- 
lation by the economic and political 
system under which we live. 

Taxes on real property constitute 
the largest part of the funds avail- 
able for municipal upkeep and im- 
provements. Every building burned 
down ceases to be a tax producer. 
This places an added financial bur- 
den on all remaining property and 
is an unjust tax on carefulness and 
thrift. In the interest of his own 
pocketbook every citizen should give 
wholehearted support to every or- 


ganized means of reducing fire 
losses. It is said that over 40 per 


cent of the industries that burn never 
rebuild. This results in taxes being 
lost to the community from such 
buildings, to say nothing of the wages 
lost by the workmen, which again 
results in taking away the means for 


paying individual taxes. When fire 
occurs everybody loses. 

ee @ @ 

business, which has 


taken a forward part in the 


development of many materials and 
compounds now considered indis- 
pensable to industry, has at the same 
time created severe potential fire 
hazards. The scientific development 
of electricity, gases, oils and other 
flammable and _ volatile materials, 
coupled with already existing hazards 
in all industrial activity, has com 
bined to place a heavy responsibility 
upon industry in the observance of 
fire prevention. 

The fire prevention expert is aware 
of these increased industrial hazards 
but he cannot block progress by sug- 
gesting that they be abolished. In- 
stead he sets up standards by which 
they may be employed with a meas- 
ure of safety, and calls upon industry 
to cooperate in the observance of 


these standards by a properly planned 
program of fire prevention. 

The best contribution that indus- 
try can make to a fire prevention 
campaign is, therefore, a clear fire 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Arbitration or Law Suits 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 


LOUIS H. PINK 


SUPT. OF INSURANCE, 
AT INTERNATIONAL 


r er is no way of knowing 
what litigation costs this coun- 
try. The public money paid out 

for the maintenance of the courts, 

judges’ and clerks’ salaries and other 
direct expenses is tremendous but in- 
significant when compared with the 
expense to litigants. With all its 
faults, the jury system is the fairest 
and most satisfactory judicial trib- 
unal yet known to man. But a great 
many of the controversies which go 
before the courts can and should be 
adjusted without the delay and ex- 

pense of a jury trial, or even of a 

court without a jury. 

In ordinary court practice most 
cases are settled, and most settlements 
are good settlements. Arbitration is 
a step somewhere between a settle- 
ment and a trial. Under the law of 
New York and twelve other states it 
has been incorporated in the judicial 
structure and is just as binding as a 
court decision. Where there is no 
great principle of law at stake which 
should be passed upon by the higher 
courts, the lawyer who is seeking the 
expedition of business first tries to 
settle. If he cannot settle; there is 
still another possibility before going 
to trial — he can offer to arbitrate. 
If he cannot get all parties to con- 
sent to arbitrate, there is no recourse 
except a trial. 

ee @ @ 


HE difficulty with the court 

proceeding is not only the ex- 
pense of it to all concerned, but the 
delay. It takes one, two three 
years to be reached even in minor 
courts. Justice is often defeated by 
delay. The technicalities of pleadings 
and papers are a source of involve- 
ment. As Judge Gaynor put it, many 
of our “long-winded complaints” are 
“tiresome verbiage.” It takes, 


or 


he 
says, “a tedious perusal of them at 
the trial to find out what they mean, 
or, as is most usual, that they mean 
nothing.” 

A recent report filed with the Sec- 
retary of Labor of the United States 
by the Bureau of I[.abor Statistics 
states: 

“Entirely too many citizens find in ac- 
tual experience that access to the courts 
is difficult, that the procedural machinery 
is complicated beyond any hope of their 
understanding and utilizing it, and that the 
legal system moves so slowly in their be- 
half that no prompt and summary relief 
can be obtained.” 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


CLAIM CONVENTION 


Simplification of legal procedure 
and the elimination of unnecessary 
red tape is called for in the report. 
It is pointed out that wage earners 
and persons of small means may find 
it impossible to obtain legal assist- 
ance if the present conditions are 
permitted to continue. The foreward 
written by United States Supreme 
Court Judge Owen J. Roberts com- 
mends_ simplification of procedure 
and the very real progress which has 
been made “toward the goal of equal 
justice for rich and poor.” 


ee @ ® 

HERE is involved in the devel- 
opment of arbitration more than 
the saving of money and the saving 
of time. The simplification of proce- 
dure in many cases makes for a more 
accurate appraisal of the dispute than 
the technicalities of court procedure 
permit. The mere idea of appearing 
in court is distasteful to many busi- 
ness men, and people of humble 
means are often fearful of appear- 
ing in court. On the other hand, 
those who foment trouble, whether 
lawyers or laymen, delight in it. In 
arbitration there is a simplification 
not only of the papers and pleadings, 
but in the presentation of the case 
and the testimony. Technical rules 
do not govern. There is the same 
freedom of expression which we find 
in the courts of France. The litigant 
has the opportunity to tell his story 
in a quiet room to persons grouped 
around a table, and in his own way. 
When a witness was badgered by 
technical questions and _ objections 
from attorneys and became flustered 
Judge Gaynor would often call off the 
lawyers and say to the witness: “You 
want to tell the truth, don’t you? All 
right, go ahead, and tell us how this 
happened in your own way.” That 

is how it is done in arbitration. 

ee © ® 

HILE arbitration is designed 
primarily for the poorer litigant 
and the adjustment of minor con 
troversies of facts, its possibilities 
are large and the scope is broad. It 
is used extensively in the adjustment 
of disputes in various industries ; 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
similar organizations have arranged 
for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween manufacturers and industrial- 
ists in many cities. Intricate ques- 
tions of damages where the service 
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of a product might be impaired 
through publicity, or where delay 
would be too expensive to be per- 
mitted, now go to arbitration as do 
complicated questions of accounting 
in partnerships and corporate reor- 
ganizations and consolidations. Ar- 
bitration has been widely tried in the 
fur industry, in warehouses, in the 
construction industry, in the garment 
and textile industries. Alimony pay- 
ments, the quality of ivory, the value 
of stolen heirlooms, the reasonable 
fee of a surgeon for an operation, 
dentist bills, the right of the return of 
an engagement ring, whether an ac- 
tress’ baby was an “Act of God,” the 
damage to a stock market trader 
when his broker reveals the specula- 
tions to his wife, controversies over 
silk from Germany, wine from 
France, linen from Belgium, straw 
hats from Japan, furs from China 
and leopard skins from Addis Ababa 
represent only a few of the interest- 
ing disputes recently submitted to 
arbitration. 
ee @ 


M! IViEMENTS for social prog- 
ress, no matter how laudable, 
are apt die out unless there is 
some consistent driving force always 
at the wheel. Insurance does not sell 
itself, and neither does arbitration. 
Someone has got to keep eternally at 
it reminding people and urging them 


to 


on. The American Arbitration As- 
sociation is the outstanding repre- 
sentative of this movement. While 


located in New York, it stimulates, 
and so far as it can directs through- 
out the United States. The Associa 
tion has an experienced panel of 
some 7,000 arbitrators, about 2,000 
of whom are in New York City. 
Those who have volunteered to serve 
include outstanding accountants and 
professional and business men of the 
highest repute and experience as well 
as lawyers. There is a nominal fee 
for each case submitted, but the arbi- 
trators serve without compensation. 
The Association is not only in touch 
with similar organizations in various 
cities of this country, but has estab- 
lished an inter-American system of 
arbitration, and is endeavoring to or 
ganize the movement in many of the 
Central and South American repub- 
lics for the convenience of American 
business men. It cooperates with 
Chambers of Commerce and Bar As- 
sociations throughout the country. 
Through its offices, approximately 
6,000 controversies have been  sub- 
mitted. 

Bar Associations in many cities 
now have arbitration committees. 
While lawyers are the great offenders 
in ambulance chasing and the making 
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and prosecuting of fictitious claims, 
it must not be forgotten that they are 
also perhaps the greatest force in the 
world for social progress. They are 
in the main our legislators and our 
important political officers. They are 
alert and active in every movement 
for social progress. Through the Bar 
\ssociations, lawyers have cooper- 
ated fully with the American Arbi- 
tration Association in promoting and 
perfecting arbitration procedure. 

Business men are also alive to the 
importance of the movement. In 
Boston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, Detroit, Chicago, and 
other cities, well established arbitra- 
tion facilities have been established 
through their efforts. In the State 
of Ohio, following the adoption of 
the arbitration law there in 1931, 
Chambers of Commerce in most of 
the important cities of the state have 
engaged in the program for the devel- 
opment of the use of arbitration. 

ee @ @ 

ROM no source has the Amer- 

ican Arbitration Association § re- 
ceived greater cooperation and more 
effective 


encouragement than from 
the institution of insurance. [ormer 
Superintendent George S. Van 


Schaick of the New York 
Department has been an 
enthusiastic leader. 
man of the Insurance 
Council of the American Arbitration 
\ssociation and is continuing the 
work which he began as Superin 
tendent. We have done our best to 
carry on the work since his resigna- 
tion. Shortly before retiring as Su- 
perintendent, he sent letters to in- 
surance companies doing business in 
New York requesting their coopera 
tion and also their reaction and con- 
structive criticism. 142 
and groups of companies replied. 
113 of these were in favor of arbi 
tration, only 14 definitely opposed, 
and 15 noncommital. Out of 81 fire 
company replies, 73 were favorable. 
(ut of 36 casualty executives, 27 en- 
dorsed it, and, even in the life field 
13 companies out of 25 favored the 
extension of the movement. 

While the use of arbitration can 
undoubtedly be further extended in 
the arbitration of disputes between 
life companies and their policyhold 
ers, particularly where a_ medical 
question is involved, the field is con- 
siderably restricted. Life insurance 
is perhaps the most scientific business 
there is, and few disputes arise, ex 
cepting where there is a charge of 
misrepresentation or bad faith. Ar- 
bitration is not for fraudulent cases, 
but only where there is a legitimate 
dispute, usually of fact. Even in the 


Insurance 
active and 
He is now Chair- 
\rbitration 


companies 
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life field sympathetic approach will 
undoubtedly discover many instances 
in which it will be helpful both to the 
policyholder and the company to sub- 
mit the dispute to arbitration. 

There is no very great opportunity 
for the use of arbitration in fire in- 
surance. This is in large part due 
to the fact that the standard form of 
policy already provides for an ap- 
praisal of the loss much in the way 
an arbitration proceeding is con- 
ducted. This appraisal is in itself 
practical arbitration and has_ been 
used for many years. The difficulty 
is that the courts have so interpreted 
the New York Standard Fire Insur- 
ance Policy Form, which provides 
that “each shall on the written de- 
mand of either select a competent 
and disinterested appraiser” who 
shall select a “disinterested umpire”, 
that the company can avoid an ap- 
praisal if it desires. The courts hold 
that while the companies can hold the 
policyholder to arbitration, the policy- 
holder cannot hold the company. 
The Department has attempted to 
remedy this defect through legisla- 
tion, but so far has not been success- 
ful. The Massachusetts standard 
policy is in this respect preferable to 
that of New York. It provides that 
the reference of a dispute as to 
amount to three disinterested men 
“shall be a condition precedent to any 
right of action in law or equity to 
recover for such loss.” But even in 
Massachusetts, it is the amount of 
the loss rather than liability which 
must be referred to appraisers or 
arbitrators. While the officials of 
the fire insurance companies plainly 
state that there is not much demand 
for arbitration, they are most sym- 
pathetic and express a willingness to 
study the situation and do everything 
possible to further its use. 

The fertile field for arbitration is, 
of course, the casualty business. 
Companies are now, through the ef- 
forts of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 
arbitrating disputes between each 
other. The issues of fact which arise 
in the countless suits brought against 
casualty companies on accident and 
disability claims offer a very real op- 
portunity to cut the expense of litiga- 
tion, further the adjustment and set- 
tlement of claims, minimize the time 
for payment, and create good will 
which will react favorably to the en- 
tire insurance industry. The elim- 
ination of wasted time, the simplifica- 
tion and humanizing of the procedure 
make for good will. There is a bet- 
ter feeling between litigants, and an 





absence of rancor which often ac- 
companies long-drawn out court 
battles. 
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N 1933, the Judges of the Munici- 
pal Court in New York City co- 

operated with a special committee of 
lawyers of the American Arbitration 
Association in working out a practi- 
cal plan under which the court calen- 
dars might be relieved by resorting to 
arbitration. The calendars were so 
overcrowded that even in the poor 
man’s court it was often necessary to 
wait three years for trial. Relief of 
some sort was imperative. The spe- 
cial committee approached some of 
the larger casualty companies, and a 
number of them approved the idea 
and agreed to try it out. A number 
of cases were submitted and a panel 
of arbitrators was chosen and the ex- 
periment commenced. That it has 
been successful, considering the short 
period of time which has elapsed, is 
shown by the fact that there are now 
34 casualty companies actively co- 
operating in the plan. Some 3,000 
cases have already been submitted. 
Cases submitted this year far exceed 
the number last year during the same 
months. The proportion of cases set- 
tled has also increased from 25% in 
1935 to 36% for the early part of 
this year. 

The great difficulty is not to get 
the insurance company but the plain- 
tiff’s attorney to consent. Here, too, 
success is being achieved. The num- 
ber of refusals by plaintiffs’ attorneys 
has decreased from 53% last year to 
45% during the early part of this 
year. This could not have been 
achieved without the active participa- 
tion and cooperation of the courts. 
Presiding Judge Bissell of Manhat- 
tan, Judge Nathan Sweedler of 
Brooklyn, and Judge LaFetra of the 
City Court, have by their keen and 
active interest assured a trial of the 
experiment under favorable circum- 
stances. 

Three companies which have used 
arbitration most and have apparently 
found that it pays are the Hartford 
Accident, the Zurich and the Fidelity 
& Casualty. The number of cases 
submitted by these companies is 
1,044, divided as follows: Hartford 
Accident 474; the Zurich 244; the 
Fidelity & Casualty 326. But the 
number of cases submitted does not 
alone tell the story. The submission 
of a case by the companies does not 
necessarily mean that both sides will 
agree to »rbitrate, and that an award 
will act - be made. The percent- 


age 


of «ces actually arbitrated or 











disposed of as the result of a consent 
of the company to arbitrate is from 
10% to 25% of those submitted. 


HERE can be little question but 
that the spread of arbitration in 
the insurance field is desirable from 
many points of view. There is no 
great amount of sales resistance to 
be overcome on the part of the com- 


panies. Very few are actively op- 
posed. The real problem is how to 
make arbitration effective, how to 


improve the system so that it will be 
sasily applicable to a very much 
larger number of cases. The aim is 
to make it so general that it will be 
not merely an interesting experiment 
but will save real money and real 
time for the public and the com- 
panies. 

The Metropolitan Casualty Com- 
pany attempted a unique experiment 
several years ago. In 1928, it co- 
operated with the Association in an 
effort to popularize arbitration and 
publicly offered to arbitrate all meri- 
torious claims. It went further and 
offered a special arbitration endorse- 
ment or rider to all policies under 
which it agreed with the assured “to 
endeavor to adjust by arbitration 
rather than by litigation all claims for 
damages on account of bodily injury 
or damage to property of others cov- 
ered by the attached policy.” Such 
arbitrations were to be conducted un- 
der the standard rule of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association. The 
agreement was limited to cases where 
the amount of the claim was limited 
to $5,000 for any one person, and 
the aggregate of the claims arising 
from any accident to $10,000. Little 
direct result came from this innova- 
tion. It is suggested by Edmund J. 
Donegan, then its Vice President and 
General Counsel, that the reason for 
failure was largely because only one 
company availed itself of the plan, 
and there was a lack of cooperation. 
It is not unlikely that if such a rider 
were. adopted by a large number of 
insurance companies and_ properly 
publicized, the result would be more 
encouraging. This matter has been 
given consideration recently at the 
suggestion of one of the other com- 
panies. 

Many other suggestions have been 
made for strengthening arbitration in 
insurance. It has been said that the 
Insurance Department itself should 
have a permanent bureau devoted to 
this service. While the Insurance 
Department believes in it, sponsors 
it, and will do everything possible to 
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forward the movement, such a bureau 
would merely duplicate the work of 
the American Arbitration Association 
and the Bar Associations and would 
be an unwise expenditure of the 
State’s funds. If a State Bureau is 
to be established it would more prop- 
erly be in direct connection with the 
courts. 


Some enthusiasts would make ar- 
bitration compulsory just as the ap- 
praisal of a disputed fire loss is made 
compulsory in Massachusetts before 
the courts can be resorted to. Eventu- 
ally some such provision may be 
wise and proper but I doubt if we 
are yet ready for it. Arbitration is 
still in the experimental stages. We 
know it is good but it has not yet 
been worked out as a practical solu- 
tion of court delay and expense. 
When it has further developed and 
has won the public confidence to a 
much greater extent than it has to- 
day, it may very well be that some 
such compulsory plan can be put into 
force. 

The suggestion that all companies 
adopt riders to policies such as the 
Metropolitan Casualty uses under 
which the company agrees to arbi- 
trate is, at least, worth the serious 
consideration of the companies and 
of the National Bureau. 


So far as insurance is concerned 
the main difficulty to be overcome is 
to get the companies to submit a 
larger number of cases and to secure 
the consents of the plaintiffs’ at- 
torneys. While 34 companies are co- 
operating only about half a dozen of 
them refer a substantial number of 
cases to arbitration. Many of the 
companies pick a few cases here and 
there which they think may be de- 
sirable to arbitrate from their own 
point of view. This will never get 
us anywhere. The practical way to 
break the jam is for each of the com 
panies participating to submit a sub- 
stantial number of “run of the mill” 
claims for arbitration. If this were 
done and continued for a number of 
years we should definitely know 
whether arbitration is so efficient 
and effective that it can in a large 
measure supplant trial by court and 
jury. 

A number of companies have 
agreed to submit a definite number 
of cases each month to arbitration 
without selection. These companies 
are contributing most to this move 
ment. From the immediate point of 
view that is the practical and effec 
tive way of securing a fair trial of a 
worth while social experiment. 
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. % ) my mind arbitration has broad 
significance in insurance. It 
should be part of the general policy 
of claim procedure. This Associa- 
tion has been effective and will be 
more effective as the years go on in 
bringing about uniformity, a higher 
ethical standard, and a closer under- 
standing bet ween the companies 
themselves and with the public. Ar- 
bitration is not only valuable in itself 
but as_a part of this claim procedure. 
We expect that it will save time and 
money but it is still more important 
as a force for mutual understanding 
and good will. The claim adjuster 
is not merely a negative agent who 
is brought in after trouble has oc- 
curred. In a sense, like the broker, 
he is a public relations man. His 
dealings with the claimants and the 
public make the reputation of insur- 
ance. The old feeling that the insur- 
ance companies grab as much as they 
can in premiums and pay as little as 
they can in claims is gradually dis- 
appearing. It is disappearing because 
most of the companies want to be 
fair and equitable. It is no advantage 
to any company to resist just and 
meritorious claims on trivial tech- 
nicalities. It is no advantage to any 
company to pay less than the claim- 
ant is justly entitled to. Neither is 
it any advantage to buy off fraudu- 
lent claims with “nuisance value” 
settlements. Greater liberality with 
honest claimants and less liberality 
with dishonest ones will go a long 
way to promote public confidence and 
respect. 


If the companies are ready and 
willing to arbitrate all honest dis- 
putes and the public is aware of that 
fact’ policyholders will have greater 
trust in insurance companies. From 
the insurance angle it is as an adjunct 
to claim procedure that arbitration 
may prove most valuable. If arbi- 
tration is to be extended and devel- 
oped in the insurance field it must be 
largely through the enthusiastic sup- 
port of claim adjusters. You make 
the reputation of the companies which 
you represent. As Superintendent 
Van Schaick so well put it in his ad- 
before this Association two 
years ago “Claim men are producers 
of reputation that is an be- 
yond value.” 
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Mutual Insurance Convention 


N the happy days now a decade 

past, when any man who could 

read a financial statement was 
known as a “babbitt,”’ a large section 
of the public regarded the annual 
conventions of business men with the 
amused tolerance re- 
served for such conclaves as the 
Summer Outing and Clambake of 
the Fourth Ward Boosters’ Club. At 
their best conventions were consid- 
ered no more than opportunities for 
renewing, in pleasant surroundings, 
the ancient debate over the question 
of whether the highball is mightier 
than the golf ball. 


customarily 


But of recent years life has been 
growing real and life has been grow 
ing earnest in the nation at a pace a 
bit too swift for most of its citizens. 
Politicians of all parties scream into 
every microphone that grass will 
grow in the streets and blood will 
run in the gutters unless this or that 
candidate is elected, and the average 
citizen is hard put to find out what 
is really going on. He wants to know 
whether he still will be able to put 
coal in the cellar and sugar in the 
bowl, or whether it is true what they 
say about the coming of the revolu- 
tion. And, oddly enough, it is to the 
pronouncements of the conventions 
of business leaders that were once 
objects of merriment that he is turn 
ing a listening ear. 


HE 41st annual convention of 

the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies which 
opens at Philadelphia, Monday, Oct. 
12, in conjunction with the conven 
tions of the Federation of Mutual 
lire Insurance Companies, the Penn 
sylvania State Association of Mu 
tual Insurance Companies, and the 
Mutual Insurance Advertising-Sales 
Conference and Exhibit will be 
no exception to the current adage 
that the public sits in at every im- 
portant business gathering nowadays 
as a silent delegate. The wide sig 
nificance of several of the subjects 
scheduled for discussion promises to 
make the convention of as high in 
terest to other business men, and to 
the public, as it will be to the mutual 
insurance executives who are partic 
ipating in its deliberations. 


Most eagerly awaited is the dis- 
cussion of the Federal government’s 
proposal to provide all-risk crop in 
surance for American farmers. A 
agricultural 
convention, 


battery of government 
experts 


will be at the 


with Roy M. Green, director of the 
Division of Agricultural Finance, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
scheduled for the principal address. 
Later he will discuss the plan with 
executives of the mutual companies 
concerned with this type of coverage, 
aided by Dr. V. N. Valgren, chief 
agricultural economist of the Farm 
Credit Administration, who is re- 
garded as one of the leading crop in- 
surance authorities. J. B. Kincer, 
chief of the climate and crop weather 


division of the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Economist Gordon A. Bubolz 
and Governor W. I. Myers of the 


Farm Credit Administration are 
other experts whose addresses will 
contribute to the explanations of the 
program. 

The ideas of leading insurance men 
as to what must be done if the mount- 
ing toll of motor casualties is to be 
curbed will likewise be expressed in 





several addresses that rank high in 
the list of specialized subjects slated 
for discussion. James T. Haviland, 
Philadelphia, vice-president of the 
Lumbermens’ Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, is expected to base his pres- 
entation of the problem upon more 
rigid control of drivers, upon the 
overlooked premise that driving an 
automobile is a privilege conferred 
by the state, rather than a right in- 
herent in the citizen. Charles E. 
Hodges, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Mutual Liability Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, will speak upon safe 
driving practices. 

What the provisions of the Social 
Security Act mean to insurance com- 
panies will be the subject of a pene- 
trating study presented by Nicholas 
S. Kiefer, of the legal staff of the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago. 

e 8 ® 
UCH of the detailed and techni- 
cal work of the convention will 
be handled in the group meetings, 
each of which will meet in separate 
(Continued on Page 28) 


MAYOR'S LETTER OF WELCOME TO 
MUTUAL CONVENTION DELEGATES 


8S DAVIS WILSON 





CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
OFFiCe OF THE maroR 


September 8, 1936 


To the Members of the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Companies and the Federation 


of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 


Gent lemen: 


No duty falling to me as Mayor of this great city is performed with 
greater pleasure or morg unreserved cordiality than that of welooming your im- 
portant and honorable body to Philadelphia, 


In Philadelphia was organized the first Fire Insurance Company in 
America, the Philadelphia Contributionship. 


This dates from 1752, 


The first Life Insurance Society was organized in Philadelphia in 
1759 and the first chartered Company to do a trust business, the Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, in 1809. 


Your group, therefore, composed of the executive heads of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies throughout the United States, should feel very 


much at home in this oity. 


Philadelphia was a great City at the time these companies were formed, 
In fact, it was the first city of the Colonies and the Capital of the United 


States from 1780 to 1800. 
City in a state of renaissance, 


When you come here in October you will find this old 
A forward looking, progressive, energetic Ad- 


ministration, of which I have the honor to be the Chief Executive, is determined 
to push it by deeds and works into leadership among the first municipalities of 


the world, 


Already it possess Art, Scientific and Commercial Institutions and 


Museums which rank with the most famous and I feel sure your visit will prove 


enjoyable, 


All that may be done by me or my Administration shall be done to assure 


your comfort and pleasure, 


4 


The hand of weloome extended to you is warm and cordial, 


Very truly yours, 


caus Ayetbee 


Mayor, 
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Super Highways Produce A High Ratio Of Serious Accidents 


WHEN YOU DRIVE FAST 


N THE whole realm of automo- 

bile safety—about which not too 

much is known—there is nothing 
so confused and confusing as the re- 
lation of speed to accidents. Most 
people will agree (because they feel 
it in their bones) that as speeds go 
up accidents become more severe, but 
few motorists realize how great is the 
effect of an increased rate of travel 
on an accident involving a car; and 
almost nobody understands why it is 
that accidents are more likely to oc- 
cur at high speed. 


In fact many would be quick to 
dispute this latter point. They them- 
selves have driven cars or have rid- 
den, in cars traveling up to 80 or 90 
miles an hour without an accident, 
without, indeed, any particular feel- 
ing of discomfort or danger. It is 
not easy for them to see why such 
rates in themselves are hazardous, 
and it is difficult to demonstrate 
that they are. The physicat laws in- 
volved are complicated and explana- 
tions of. them must be somewhat 
technical; but with speeds ever in- 
creasing and the death rates from 
automobile accidents leaping higher 
correspondingly, it would seem vital 
for the American motorist to under- 
stand the forces he must deal with 
when he pushes his accelerator down. 

Physicists in their laboratories 
sometimes roll marbles down inclined 


By CURTIS BILLINGS 
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planes to demonstrate the tremen- 
dous increase in the energy of a mov- 
ing body as its speed goes up. In 
this way they show beyond dispute 
that as the speed of a moving object 
is doubled, its energy (or destructive 
force) increases four times; as its 
speed is tripled, its energy increases 
nine times; and as its speed is quad- 
rupled, its ability to destroy itself and 
whatever it strikes is increased six- 
teen times. In other words, the 
energy of a moving body increases as 
the square of its speed. 

That this bit of theoretical knowl- 
edge, which teachers spout so glibly, 
has a direct bearing on motor vehicle 
accidents can be shown from the 
records. E. Raymond Cato, chief of 
the California Highway Patrol, re- 
cently said that in his State a fatality 
seldom occurs to passengers of cars 
going less than 20 miles an hour, that, 
on the other hand, the majority o1 
slain motorists were riding in auto- 
mobiles traveling in excess of 45. 
Michigan records show that if you 
are going to have an accident there 
your chances of killing someone are 
five times as great if you are travel- 
ing over 50 miles an hour as they 
are at a rate under 20. Numerous 


States and cities have reduced auto- 
mobile deaths promptly by lowering 
average driving speeds ; and, obverse- 
ly, they have experienced sharp and 
sudden increases in fatalities when 
they relaxed their control of speed. 


It is, however, one thing to adduce 
data to prove that accidents grow 
worse as speeds go up; it is quite 
another to show how and why acci- 
dents are more likely to occur at 
high speed. The latter is the more 
difficult task, but the lesson to be 
learned is even more valuable to the 
driver. 


R. A. Moyér, associate professor 
of highway engineering at Iowa State 
College, made a four-year research of 
the action of automobiles on high- 
ways, paying particular attention to 
the effects of variations in speed. His 
study illuminates this whole problem. 
He distinguishes three important 
types of accidents which seldom oc 
cur at low speeds and shows why 
they occur at high speeds. In all 
three accidents the driver loses con- 
trol of his car: in the first case he 
loses control because of speed and 
surface roughness ; in the second case 
because of speed plus unwise or in- 
adequate braking; in the third case 
because of speed at curves. The 
accident in any of the cases may be 
one in which the car collides with 
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another machine or strikes a tree or 
bridge head or runs off the road and 
turns over, or does any of the hun 
dred and one things that cars do 
when they are out of control. Inas- 
much as the speeds are high, the acci- 
dents are usually frightfully severe. 


[I 


URFACE roughness is a greater 
os factor than one would ordinarily 
suppose. Who has not driven over a 
rutted dirt road pitted with hub-deep 
holes? Nothing happened and the 
car was in no particular danger of 
turning over or bouncing into the 
ditch. But one was driving at a very 
low rate of speed, probably in second 
or low \t high speed it would 
be impossible to drive on such a road. 
(ne of the smoothest surfaces in the 
world, that at Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, was too rough to meet the re- 
quirements of the world’s fastest 
driver, Sir Malcolm Campbell. For 
it was a surface roughness quite im- 
perceptible to the eye that caused Sir 
Malcolm to leave Daytona and go to 
the perfectly level salt flats of Utah, 
there to make his world record of 
than 300 miles an hour. A 
waviness in the beach bed at Daytona 
measuring only two inches to the 
hundred feet was sufficient at the 
rates Sir Malcolm traveled to send 
his six-ton racing car soaring through 
the air. 


gear. 


more 


The only contact between a car and 
the highway is through the tires. As 
one drives along a level road the tires 
make a uniform contact with the sur- 
face. But as waves or other aberra- 
appear the contact varies. In 
the instant after leaving the crest of 
a bump, however small, the tires tend 


trons 


to leave the pavement and this re- 
duces the area of the tire that is 
pressing against the road. As _ the 
speed of the car goes up this ten- 


dency increases until the tire actually 
does leave the surface. 


\ car need not be traveling at an 
extremely high rate to “take off.” 
Forty-five miles an hour is sufficient 
if the rise on the surface measures 
only four inches in forty feet. The 
take-off amounts to a veritable flight 
if the speed is 70 or 80 miles an 
hour when the car shoots over such 
a bump. While rises of this height 
are common enough on old pavements 
and on unpaved surtaces, they are 
rather rare, fortunately, on new pave- 
ments. They are especially numerous 
of course in localities where the sub- 
grade is poor, as near bridges and 
culverts, and where frost has caused 
the pavement to heave and settle. The 
weight of the car has nothing to do 
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with the tendency to take off: one is 
as likely to do it in a Cadillac as in a 
lord. Speed and the steepness of the 
rise or bump are the only factors. 

()n curves it is easy to see why this 
sudden reduction of the friction be- 
tween the tire and the roadway may 
cause the driver to lose control of his 
machine. The thing that keeps a 
speeding car on a curve (when cen- 
trifugal force is always trying to im- 
pel it off in a straight line) is the 
sidethrust friction between the tires 
and the road. This friction must con- 
tinue or the car will go into a skid. 
If on a perfectly dry pavement there 
is a bump on the surtace which mo- 
mentary inattention or a defect in 
vision induces the driver to overlook, 
the all-important friction will be re- 
duced and in that instant centrifugal 
force will get its chance at the car. 
By cool, quick work the driver may 
avert a crash, but if he cannot, the 
car may slide off the curve and land 
bottom-side up along the fence line— 
as many do. 

The same thing can occur on the 
straightaway. Even here one occa- 
sionally turns and sometimes sharply, 
as when one passes a vehicle and cuts 
back into line before an oncoming 
machine gets too close. In such a 
maneuver the same forces are brought 
into play as on a curve. When one 
is traveling straight ahead, a bump 
over which the wheels of only one 
side of the car pass may throw the 
vehicle sideways with such force that 
control is lost. Or, indeed, when the 
whole car takes off evenly, a strong 
cross wind catching it in midair can 
wrench control away from the driver. 

Professor Moyer says that surface 
roughness on the speedway at Indian- 
apolis (which looked so smooth to the 
spectators) probably was the out- 
standing circumstance in the series of 
accidents which took the lives of 27 
drivers and mechanics there. “The 
variations in the surfaces of many 
miles of our main highways are so 
great that 70 or 80 miles an hour are 
impossible with safety,” he declares. 


Ill 


I’ all driving operations the one 

which causes the most skidding 
is the improper use of brakes or the 
use of improper brakes at high speed. 
When a car skids it is out of control. 
If one is skillful and the highway is 
wide and if other cars are not near 
by, one can sometimes manipulate the 
car out of the skid and back into 
control ; but too often the driver does 
not know how to do this or cannot act 
fast enough to regain command of his 
vehicle. 





Tests show that if there is 40 per 
cent more braking power on one side 
of the car than on the other, an at- 
tempt at a sudden stop at the rate of 
40 miles an hour can and usually will 
pull the machine out of its lane of 
traffic and into the adjacent lane. If 
the greater power is on the left side, 
this means swerving the car suddenly 
into the lane of oncoming traffic; if 
it is on the right side, it means forcing 
the car onto the shoulder of the high- 
way or perhaps into a bridge head, 
guard rail, or ditch. Automobiles 
have been observed to skid end for 
end on dry pavements when all the 
braking force was delivered on one 
wheel. 


}ut are brakes as faulty as this 
common enough to warrant special 
notice? In conducting his researches 
Professor Moyer tested the brakes of 
2,134 cars taken at random. Of these 
31 per cent had brakes which had at 
least 40 per cent more braking power 
on one side than on the other. The 
brakes on fully half of the cars in 
use were found to be inadequate. 
One can appreciate how much more 
hazardous such brakes are as speeds 
increase beyond the forty-mile-an- 
hour mark. The swerving can be so 
violent that control of the vehicle is 
utterly lost. And such swerving al- 
ways occurs in dangerous situations 
—situations which called for the 
emergency stop. 


So much for the dangers involved 
in the use of improper brakes. Now 
let us consider the improper use of 
brakes and how this causes and ac- 
centuates skids. At the outset I 
might say that at low speeds on or- 
dinary pavements there is scarcely 
such a thing as the improper use of 
brakes: braking can be improper only 
at speeds which are too high for con- 
ditions. 


First it is necessary to explain how 
brakes act. When a motorist decides 
to stop he must depend largely upor 
the friction which can be developed 
at two points on his car. The first 
of these is between the brake bands 
and the drums, the second between 
the tires and the road. It may seem 
odd, but the actual stopping of the 
car is brought about at the weaker 
of the two points, i.e. the one with the 
less friction, because it is at this point 
where the slippage occurs which takes 
up the car’s energy. Thus when 


traveling on a dry abrasive surface 
the coefficient of friction or gripping 
power of the tires on the road surface 
is generally greater than that de- 
veloped by the brakes. Under these 
conditions the slippage at the brakes 
will provide the friction necessary to 

















stop the car. If the brakes exert a 
stronger drag on the car than that 
provided by the tires and the road, 
they will lock the wheels, causing the 
tires to slide, thus bringing the car 
to a stop. There are numerous condi- 
tions which affect the gripping power 
of the tires on the highway. First, 
no two types of road surfaces exert 
the same power. Loose dirt or mud 
or ice or snow may cover the surface 
and reduce drastically the available 
friction. Second, tires are important. 
Even though variations between them 
are not so great as between road sur- 
faces, new tires with good treads 
have a higher coefficient of friction 
on ordinary pavements than old ones 
which have been worn smooth. The 
third and most important condition is 
the speed at which the car is travel- 
ing; for on paved roads the all-im- 
portant friction between tire and sur- 
face decreases as the speed increases 
so that when one needs the most fric- 
tion one has the least. At very high 
speeds on wet surfaces even compara- 
tively weak brakes will have more 
friction than can be developed be- 
tween the tire and the road, and ap- 
plying them will lock the wheels and 
throw the car inevitably into a skid. 


We all know that when a machine 
begins to skid on ice the most dan- 
gerous thing for the driver to do is 
to put on the brakes. Doing so will 
only make the skid worse because the 
driver loses what benefit he had from 
the turning of the wheels. The same 
thing is true at high speeds on per- 
fectly dry pavements. When, under 
these conditions, a car begins to skid 
or when it becomes so unmanageable 
that it is difficult to steer it and you 
think it is going to skid, jamming on 
the brakes may lock one or more 
wheels at once, sending the car into 
a skid from which it is impossible to 
save it. 

It would be well to point out to the 
reader at this point that there is a 
very great difference between skid- 
ding at low speeds and at high. If 
you are driving on ice at a necessarily 
low rate and your car begins to skid 
you can frequently turn the front 
wheels in the same direction in which 
the rear wheels are sliding and resume 
control. But if you are traveling at 
a high rate on a curve and strike an 
unlooked-for patch of ice, mud, or 
even water, or, if at this rate on a dry 
pavement you apply the brakes, the 
car will go into a skid within your 
reaction time or, in other words, 
quicker than you can think. The in- 
struction to turn the wheels with the 
skid is of no use whatever. The car 
has skidded off the road and perhaps 
turned over so quickly that you sim- 
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ply do not know what happened. It 
can occur in a tiny fraction of a 
second, and the average person re- 
quires at least three-quarters of a 
second to react to such a situation. 
By the time he is able to react he is 
wrecked. One must remember then 
that the proper control of a car on a 
slippery pavement or on a curve at 
high speed is not a braking problem, 
but a problem of steering combined 
with the skillful use of the throttle. 


Professor Moyer says that motor- 
car manufacturers have a problem in 
developing brakes which are adequate 
for the high driving speeds of to-day. 
What is urgently needed, he says, is 
a braking system in which the wheels 
cannot be locked, a system which will 
deliver maximum braking resistance 
at each wheel for each type of road 
surface, and which will provide stop- 
ping forces equally balanced right 
and left for both front and rear 
wheels. 


IV 


E have seen that high speeds 

make accidents more likely to 
occur on highways of even moderate 
roughness and that emergency stops 
by the use of brakes are ever so much 
more hazardous at high speeds than 
at low. Now why is a driver apt to 
lose control of his car on curves while 
traveling at a high rate of speed, and 
what can he do about it? 

A car on a curve is, as we have 
seen, the object of attention of two 
opposing forces and the outcome of 
their tug-of-war is of utmost impor- 
tance to the passengers. These forces 
are centrifugal force on the one hand 
and sidethrust friction between the 
tires and the road on the other, aided 
by the pull of gravity if the curve is 
banked. Although few drivers realize 
it, when taking a curve at a high rate 
the wheels are always out of line with 
the direction of travel and so the car 
really slips or slides round the curve 
at an angle. This is true of any car 
which takes a curve at a rate higher 
that than for which it was banked, 
but it is especially evident in a racing 
car taking a curve at maximum speed. 
This “‘slip angle” may be so large that 
the rear end of the car is several feet 
farther out on the curve than the 
front end. The greater the speed the 
greater the slip angle must be, because 
the friction required to hold the car 
on the road increases as the square 
of the speed. Thus at 40 miles an 
hour the amount of friction needed 
to hold a car on a curve is not twice 
but four times the amount needed at 
20 miles an hour. Increasing the slip 
angle will provide the friction up to 
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a certain point, but above that point 
the car will go into a skid or turn 
over or otherwise pass out of the 
control of the driver. The slippage 
at 80 miles an hour even on a com- 
paratively gentle highway curve is so 
great that the most skillful driver will 
have difficulty in steering. 


Accidents on curves are usually the 
result of entering the curve too fast. 
This is true both on racing courses 
and on public highways. It is the 
prime error and the motorist all too 
frequently makes it. He is lured on 
by a fast, quiet automobile, a highway 
that looks smooth and wide, and utter 
ignorance of the forces that go to 
work on his vehicle when he attempts 
to turn. I shall not go into a discus- 
sion of radial acceleration but shall 
merely point out with all the emphasis 
that I can give to words that a fast 
driver must slow down on entering a 
curve unless he is content to risk his 
life and the life of everybody riding 
with him at every twist of the high- 
way. 

Despite the fact that the outcome 
of an automobile race depends largely 
on the speed with which the drivers 
can take the turns and despite the 
fact that racing drivers are extremely 
expert daredevils, they all slow down 
to enter a curve. The braking action 
in slowing down throws the rear end 
of the car out on the curve to provide 
the wide slip angle they need. Slow- 
ing down also enables a driver to turn 
his steering wheel from its position 
on the straightaway, or tangent, to the 
new angle required by the curve. 

Almost every driver has had the 
harrowing experience of attempting 
to take a curve so fast that he found 
it impossible to make the necessary 
adjustment in his steering angle. He 
turned the wheel either too far or not 
far enough and wove unsteadily back 
and forth across the highway with the 
car almost out of control. While this 
may rightfully “be termed reckless 
driving, Professor Moyer says that 
the fault does not lie entirely with the 
driver. If highway engineers were 
to design transition curves such as 
are universally used by the railroads, 
much of the danger of driving on 
curves would be removed. Instead of 
consisting of an are of a circle con- 
necting two tangents or straight- 
aways, which requires the driver to 
make a sudden large adjustment in 
his steering angle, the transition curve 
is made up of arcs gradually increas- 
ing curvature as one approaches the 
center of the curve. Thus as the driv- 
er enters the curve it is necessary for 
him to turn the steering wheel only 
slightly. As he continues on the curve 
he gradually keeps on turning the 
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wheel until he reaches the circular arc 
itself. He has come to this circular 
arc very gradually and leaves it by 
the same gentle gradations. 

This improvement would give a 
driver on a curve two or three times 
the margin of safety that he now has. 
In other words, if a curve is such that 
a racing driver can barely drive round 
it safely at 60 miles an hour, and the 
average motorist cannot manage it 
safely above 40—and there are many 
such curves—building transitions in- 
to the curve would enable the motor- 
ist to take it at 60 as safely as he now 
can at 40. The device would not im- 
pel faster driving or even encourage 
it; it would simply spare the lives of 
a lot of people who unwittingly at- 
tempt to enter curves too fast. 

Banking a curve so that gravity 
will be utilized to offset centrifugal 
force is a great help to motorists, but 
they must remember that curves are 
not banked for high rates of speed 
and that gravity remains constant for 
all speeds while centrifugal force in- 
creases as the square of the speed. 
Just because a curve is banked the 
motorist must not attempt to maintain 
any rate he chooses—if he wants to 
live. 

The danger of encountering snow, 
ice, or mud on a curve (or water on 
some types of pavements) is so ap- 
parent that it scarcely needs mention. 
A driver is entirely dependent on the 
frictional resistance of the tires on 
the road, and if this resistance is re- 
duced suddenly his car will go into a 
skid. 

It is then that accidents on 
curves are far more likely to occur 
at high speed. For the driver who 
wants to be safe on our present high- 
way curves there is one thing to do: 
reduce speed, particularly when en- 
tering the curve. 


seen 


\ 


HIS discussion of the dangers of 

fast driving would be incomplete 
without mention of one other aspect 
of it: how high speed affects the 
accelerating power of an automobile 
and why one must allow a far greater 
distance for passing a car going 60 
miles an hour than one going 30, 
even though one’s machine is capable 
of such a high rate as 90. Accidents 
resulting from the exercise of poor 
judgment in passing cars when a third 
car is approaching from the opposite 
direction are particularly serious be- 
cause they occur at high rates and 
frequently take the form of head-on 
collisions. 

Professor Moyer says that a 1934 
Ford V-8 or a car of like accelerating 
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ability requires 600 feet to pass a car 
which is traveling 30 miles an hour. 
(This assumes that the overtaking 
car is following the other at a safe 
distance before starting to pass and 
that it will not cut back into line 
until a safe clear distance between it 
and the passed car is available.) 
More than twice this distance, or 
1,350 feet, is required to pass a car 
traveling at 60 miles an hour. To 
pass one going 80 miles an hour, 
1,875 feet are needed. The reason 
for this great increase in necessary 
distance is that the ability of an auto- 
mobile to accelerate decreases as its 
speed goes up. It is far easier for 
your car to accelerate from 30 to 40 
miles an hour than from 60 to 70 
miles an hour because in the former 
instance it has more reserve power. 


If an automobile is approaching 
from the opposite direction as you de- 
cide to pass another machine on the 
road, how much clear distance must 
you have between your car and the 
one which is approaching? If it is 
coming at 40 miles an hour and you 
are trailing a car traveling at 30, the 
required clear distance is 1,050 feet. 
But if you are trailing a car traveling 
at 60 and the approaching automobile 
is coming at the same rate, to pass 
safely you will need no less than 
2,300 feet, or almost half a mile. 
Since it is impossible to judge speeds 
accurately, a safe rule to follow is 
this: do not attempt to pass a car 
which is moving at 40 miles an hour 
or more unless there is a clear dis- 
tance between your car and an ap- 
proaching car of one-half to three- 


quarters of a mile. When in the 
slightest doubt wait until the ap- 
proaching car has gone by. Other 


rules which grow out of this discus- 
sion are as follows: 


1. Drive slowly over rough sur- 
faces. At high rates of speed beware 
of even small bumps and rises on the 
pavement. 

2. Keep your brakes equalized and 
never apply them if the car begins to 
zig-zag on a curve or to skid. 

3. Slow down before entering a 
curve. 

4. Remember, the higher the speed 
the worse the accident. Fatal acci- 
dents are most common at speeds 
above 45 miles an hour. 

It is a question whether the Amer- 
ican motoring public taken as a whole 
will ever learn how to handle an auto- 
mobile safely at speeds above 50 miles 
an hour. Can the thirty million driv- 
ers in the country be capable of the 
precision of control that such rates 
demand? Surely they cannot be un- 


less they comprehend the physical 





laws that they are up against when 
they sit behind the wheel—laws which 
are inviolable, which no traffic judge, 
however lenient, can set aside. 





A. & H. Time Saver 


A FEATURE OF THIS YEAR’S TIME 
SAVER, THE ANNUAL ACCIDENT AND 
Health policy book, is the new ex- 
planation of the disability policy 
clause by clause now published in 
front of the book. Heretofore this 
has not been available in the Time 
Saver. 

The 1936 edition of this book is off 
the press and contains over 800 pages 
of policy information. Rates for all 
ages for both men and women are 
given for each policy together with 
the riders and endorsements used by 
each company. Limitation clauses are 
accurately described and non-cancell- 
able policies are shown in full. All 


policies for each company are 
grouped together under the company 
name. TF inancial statement section 


gives assets, surpluses, capital, pre- 
miums and losses of the companies. 


The Time Saver is indexed care- 
fully, four separate indexes being 
provided to enable the user to locate 
contracts and other information 
quickly. A special index of the com- 
panies, gives names of officers, ad- 
dresses, states in which the company 
is licensed to do business and infor- 
mation about the manual each com- 
pany uses. Some pages of sales facts 
and disability statistics are always in- 
cluded in the back part of the book. 
It is printed on Bible paper in con- 
venient size, about the size of a 
manual, 4x6 inches. The book is pub- 
lished by the National Underwriter 
Company, 420 E. Fourth St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio and sells for $4.00. 


Nineteen Percent Cut for 
Louisiana Auto Rates 


A REVISED MANUAL FILED WITH 
THE LOUISIANA INSURANCE COMMIS- 
sion calls for a reduction of approxi- 
mately 19 per cent of the premium 
that has been charged for motor ve- 
hicle insurance. This does, however, 
not extend to trucks, especially to 
those who operate in country regions 
where 32 per cent will be added to 
the present rate. The latter action is 
said to be due to heavy losses sus- 
tained in the rural territory of Lou- 
isiana involving trucks in both local 
and long-haul business. 
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Increased Industrial Activity Brings Safety Work To The Fore 


INSURANCE COSTS AND ACCIDENT EXPERIENCE 


HE average executive, super- 

visor or safety man, unless his 

particular work is in the in- 
surance department of his company, 
is too busy trying to work out his 
own problems, to give a great deal 
of thought to insurance costs. The 
average person, therefore, is not 
familiar with how Compensation and 
Public Liability rates are determined 
and does not appreciate the effect 
that accident experience has had in 
the making of the rates. 

In order that you may better under- 
stand this important insurance costs 
item, that is necessarily a part of 
your company’s overhead expense, 
we will go back to the scenes and try 
to get a better picture of the funda- 
mental makeup of the rating 
structure. 

Prior to the adoption of our pres- 
ent Compensation Laws the Under- 
writing of Employers’ Liability risks 
and the settlement of claims was a 
far different procedure than at pres- 
ent. Now, practically every state has 
its Compensation Commission to hear 
cases and award claims, and its regu- 
latory body to supervise and approve 
the Compensation rates used. Today, 
your insurance premiums are there- 
fore determined upon a more scien- 
tific basis than ever before. How- 
ever, this fact still remains true 
that, you in industry who are charged 
with the management of your com- 
pany’s operating policies, that you 


By OLIVER J. SMITH 
Safety Engineer 

PRESENTED BEFORE PUBLIC UTILITIES SECTION 
SECOND ANNUAL VIRGINIA STATE-WIDE SAFETY CONFERENCE 
men in charge of installing and main- 
taining safe equipment, and you 
supervisors in direct charge of labor 
and the safety of your men, are in a 
large degree responsible for your 
present and for your future insurance 
costs. 

e ee ® 

EFFICIENT underwriting or rate 
E making demands that the ex- 
perience of many insurance com- 
panies shall be collected, classified 
and analyzed in order that a rate 
basis equitable to all parties may be 
determined. The greater the volume 
of this experience that can be collected 
on any one industry or for any 
particular class or group of similar 
operations, the more definitely does 
the law of averages apply in rate 
making procedure. 

The rate schedule would be of little 
value if there were not somewhere a 
central advisory body created by 
mutual consent of the insuring com- 
panies to co-operate with your repre- 
sentatives, the insurance departments 
of the various states, in working out 
classifications and rates. The National 
Council on Workmen’s Compensation 
Insurance is the organization charged 
with correlating this data periodically 
for practically all states have Com- 
pensation Laws. The National Bureau 


of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
is a somewhat similar organization 
that supervises the making of Public 
Liability and various other rates for 
its casualty and surety members. 

The so-called “basic” or “manual” 
rates for Compensation Insurance 
quite properly vary in the different 
states for the same classifications of 
work. (See chart A on next page.) 

The reason for the variance in 
basic rates is due to several causes, 
such as experience by location, work- 
ing conditions, wages, and type of 
employees, but for the most part the 
rates vary because of the difference 
in certain important features of the 
Compensation Laws of the respec- 
tive states. Consider, if you will, the 
following essential provision of the 
laws in these states mentioned: (See 
chart B on next page). 

ee @ ® 
HE work of any rate-making or- 
ganization is to secure as com- 
plete experience as possible from 
which a rate can be calculated that 
will produce a premium sufficient to 
offset expected losses. Lasic rates 
are never adjusted to recoup past un- 
derwriting losses. Increases in rates 
are made to prevent a further, fu- 

ture underwriting loss. 

During 1935 the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance made a 
careful review and study of the Vir- 
ginia Compensation experience for 
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the five policy years, 1929-1933, in- 
clusive, to determine what revision, 
if any, was necessary to be made in 
the 1936 rates for that state. The 
experience studied covered about 
seven and one-quarter million dollars 
in Compensation premiums and about 
five million dollars in incurred losses. 
It was necessary for the actuaries 
and statisticians to also compute the 
overhead expense of the various com- 
panies that carried the insurance. 
Such items were considered as: 
Claim expense, inspection and en- 
gineering, payroll audit, home office 
expense, bureau fees, taxes and ac- 
quisition costs. 

The result of this study indicated 
an increase in the total premiums for 
the state of 2.2% was necessary to 
place the Compensation business on 
a “rate level” for 1936 policy year. 
This increase was approved by the 
Virginia Insurance Department. 

The next step for these actuaries 
to determine was which of the va- 
rious classes of operation or work 
was responsible for losses out of lines 
with the expected experience, and, 
if possible, to increase or decrease 
the 1936 rates for all classifications 
in accordance with the “relativity” 
of such experience. 

While rates in general for Virginia 
have been increased 2.2% for 1936, 
let us see what has happened to the 
rates of the Public Utilities group, 
as based on the Virginia experience 
of the years 1929-1933, inclusive. 

The Electric Light and Power 
Companies with a reported payroll of 
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over six and_ one-half millions, 
showed losses sufficiently low to war- 
rant a reduction in basic rate from 
$3.45 for each $100 of payroll, 
charged in 1935, to $2.96 for 1936, a 
reduction of 15.5%. It is also grati- 
fying to know that year after year 
the trend in rates for the industry 
has been downward in Virginia. This 
should be conclusive proof that ac- 
cident prevention work honestly and 
conscientiously carried on does pay 
handsome dividends by way of re- 
duced insurance costs. 


HI previous manual rates for 
this classification were: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 


$4.82 $4.99 $4.67 $3.45 $2.96 

(sas works reported nearly two mil- 
lions in payroll for the five-year 
period. The losses incurred justi- 
fied a decrease of 11% in the manual 
rate from $1.45 in 1935 to $1.29 for 
1936. Previous rates for this classifi- 
cation were: 


1936 








1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
$1.68 $1.81 $1.58 $1.45 $1.29 


Water works, with one and one- 
half millions in payrolls reported. 
This classification showed a slight re- 
duction in the losses and the rate is 


reduced from $1.51 to $1.50. Previ- 
ous rates were: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
$1.47. $1.58 $1.59 $1.51 $1.50 
Street railways in Virginia had 


close to two millions in payroll, but, 
unfortunately, the incurred losses did 


CHART A, 
Classification Va Md. N.C. N. ¥ N. J. 
Electric Light & Power Companies......... $2.96 $3.12 $3.50 $4.86 $5.80 
CE NE cn siin dx neesaeb eres nacdvrene Pees 1.29 1.89 1.65 3.59 2.30 
a. ee 1.50 2.01 1.86 2.90 2.45 
BE IN, aa rat earncwnacivee wae vase nai 1.61 2.04 2.39 4.01 Pa 
Telephone and Telegraph Companies........ 2.10 2.30 2.63 4.61 3.50 
CHART B., 
Va. Ma. Ne. N.Y. N.J. 
Waiting period in days....... Z 3 7 4 7 
Length of disability before 
Compensation is paid from 
the day of the injury....... 42 _- 28 35 49 
Medical and surgical aid— as 
RI ona tare Sele Vie 60-180 da. $500 10 wks. necessary $100 plus 
Compensation wage _ benefit 


in percentage of average 


WUERIY WHEE iceensccccces 55% 
Maximum weekly Compensa- 

NNN So's 5a Cue w 80 $14 
Minimum weekly Compensa- 

OGRE Firion ec ne seeks vs $6 
Maximum payments for tem- 

porary disability ........... 200 wks. 
Maximum payments for per- 

manent disability ........... 500 wks. 
Death benefits 300 wks. 


Total limit of liability 


$5,600 


6674 % 60% 6674 % 6674 % 
$20 $18 $25 $20 
$8 $7 $8 $10 
200 wks. 300 wks. $4,000 230 wks. 
6 yrs. 400 wks. Life 400 wks. 
416 wks. 350 wks. Widow for 300 wks. 
life or re-- 
marriage 
$5,000 $6,000 Varies $8,000 





not justify a reduction in the rate 
for that state. The rate was increased 
from $1.36 to $1.61. You street rail- 
road men will be glad to know, how- 
ever, that your losses are about 25% 
less per $100, of payroll than the 
average for the balance of the coun- 
try and, therefore, your rate is cor- 


respondingly lower. The previous 
rates were: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
$1.36 $1.40 $1.31 $1.36 $1.61 
Telephone and telegraph com- 


panies reported over one million dol- 
lars in payroll, with losses that justi- 
fied a reduction of 8% — from $2.29 
to $2.10. Previous rates were: 
1932 1933 1934 1935 


$2.29 


1936 


$2.09 











$2.25 $2.22 


$2.10 


KNOW that every safety man 

here will appreciate what these 
rate reductions will mean to his com- 
pany, and he should feel justly proud 
of the part that he has played to 
make this record possible. The goal, 
however, has not yet been reached, 
and in two cases at least the record 
of the industry in Virginia is not as 
favorable as the average country- 
wide record. For instance, the [lec- 
tric Light and Power Company losses 
in Virginia per $100 of payroll for 
the period 1929-1933 were 20% 
higher than the average for the in- 
dustry country-wide during the same 
period. Telephone and_ telegraph 
companies’ losses were 62% higher 
than the average for that industry 
country-wide. 

The Virginia experience of Gas 
Works, Street Railway Companies 
and Water Works is 52%, 25%, and 
6% , respectively, better than the aver- 
age for the same industries country- 
wide. 

When the basic or manual rates 
have been finally approved and ac- 
cepted by the insurance departments 
of the various states an effeetive date 
is set, and the new rate is then used 
on all policies renewed on and after 
that date. Such is the usual practice 
where there has been no major 
change in the Compensation Laws, 
although in some states the current 
policies are revised immediately. 

In the rating of your company’s 
risks the Rating Bureau determines 
your relative standing as an insur- 
able risk by comparing your previous 
experience with that of the average 
risk, having the same classification. 
If your incurred losses during the 
experience period have been less than 
the expected losses for the period, 
then your risk receives a credit rat- 
ing and your renewal rates are less 
than the average or basic rate for 
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your particular industry. If, how- 
ever, your losses have been more 
than the expected losses, then you 
are penalized on the renewal rate. The 
Virginia Rating Bureau secures a 
very complete experience statement 
from the insurance companies that 
have carried your risk during the five 
previous years, terminating one year 
prior to date of the renewal policy. 
This statement includes all payrolls 
reported, all Compensation paid, and 
reserves a setup for outstanding 
claims, also all medical fees paid and 
outstanding, for the experience 
period. In order that an assured will 
not be unduly penalized by a catas- 
trophe or by an expensive, long 
drawn-out Compensation case, aver- 
age values are used in such instances. 
Here again the law of average plays 
an important part as it is recognized 
in the plan that the small risk that 
barely qualifies for experience rating 
$1000 premium for the period should 
not have the same creditability placed 
on its experience as an assured with 
$25,000 or $50,000 in premium for 
the same period. 

The knowledge that every dollar 
which your insurance company pays 
out in losses on your risk will be 
reflected in your future ratings 
should, I believe, bring home to you 
the fact that you are responsible in 
a large measure for the making of 
your rates and that it is your com- 
pany that is paying the freight, not 
the insurance carrier. The insurance 
company is only the vehicle employed 
by your Company to work with the 
Compensation Commission in ex- 
pediting the prompt handling of 
claims with your injured employees. 

Regardless of the fact that Com- 
pensation premium costs advance as 
the experience on a risk grows worse, 
the insurance carrier cannot expect 
to “break even,” let alone make a 
reasonable profit on the business un- 
til the trend in the accident frequency 
and severity curve for the risk goes 
down. Insurance companies are, 
therefore, reluctant to stay on any 
risk unless the assured, through its 
management, will co-operate 100% 
in the accident prevention work rec- 
ommended. 


SHALL not endeavor to outline 

a suggested plan for such work. 
The Public Utilities, large and small, 
deserve a great deal of credit for 
the honest endeavor they have put 
into this conservation work. My only 
purpose is to impress upon those of 
you in charge of your Company’s 
management that aside from the 
humanitarian benefits and the satis- 
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faction of doing a worth-while job, 
the saving that can accrue year after 
year in your insurance costs, is suff- 
cient reason alone why the work of 
your Safety Department should re- 
ceive your whole-hearted support, 
enthusiasm and financial assistance as 
necessary. Remember that you are 
now damming up the waters of ex- 
perience, that will take five years to 
flow through the insurance rating 
wheel. Every accident you have is 
just so much more “dead wood” to 
waterlog and clog up the flume. Po- 
lice the dam if you will, but encour- 
age your Safety Committees and your 
foremen to protect the head-waters 
of the stream from needless accident 
pollution. 

Manufacturers’ and Contractors’ 
Liability Insurance provides protec- 
tion against financial loss resulting 
from the liability imposed by law for 
bodily injuries inflicted upon the pub- 
lic, not employees of the assured. 
This form of insurance, like Compen- 
sation, is today a necessary overhead 
expense to every company alike, if 
the increasing trend in the number 
and cost of public accident claims is 
to be reduced. 

The rates for this form of cover- 
age are determined, from past ex- 
perience, in about the same manner 
as the rates for Compensation In- 
surance. The United States is di- 
vided into eight territories, and, 
therefore, each state does not have 
its individual separate rate, as_ re- 
quired for Compensation Policies, the 
reason being that the laws governing 
legal liability, as respects the public, 
are more nearly uniform and the re- 
finement of Public Liability rates for 
each separate state is unnecessary. 
The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters supervises the 
rating procedure for its member 
companies. 

The latest review of the Public Li- 
ability experience, country-wide data, 
covering the policy years 1928-1932, 
inclusive, was used. The experience 
of the Public Utilities showed some 
interesting facts. For this group the 
payrolls amounted to over four hun- 
dred one million dollars, premiums 
of nearly five and one-half millions, 
and losses of two and one-half mil- 
lion. The average cost of all claims 
for this group was $447.00. As you 
would expect, the cost of the average 
claim in the Electric Light and Power 
industry was by far the highest of 
the group — $813.00. Gas Works 
had one of the lowest average claim 
costs — $189.00. 

Just what can we do, as engineers, 
to stop this increasing toll of public 
accidents in our particular field? First 
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of all, I believe each member in this 
group should make a careful analysis 
of all the public accidents that have 
been charged to his company during 
the past five years in order that the 
proper emphasis may be given to cor- 
recting, if possible, the condition that 
caused the accidents. Next, I believe, 
that this whole subject should be 
placed before the Safety Department 
of your company and the same atten- 
tion given to the prevention of these 
public accidents as is given to the 
prevention of compensable accidents. 
From my experience I have found 
that the average executive and mem- 
bers of the Safety Committee do not 
realize the importance of this par- 
ticular phase of their safety work. 
Next, a safety survey of every nook 
and corner of your properties should 
then be made to discover, if possible, 
those danger spots inadequately 
guarded. Steps should be taken as 
soon as possible to provide sufficient 
protection as the safety survey pro- 
gresses. The supervisors and every 
foreman of the company should be 
informed of the seriousness of pub- 
lic liability hazards, and definitely 
shown how thoughtless and careless 
supervision and workmanship has 
caused needless accidents to the pub- 
lic. Finally, endeavor to educate the 
public to the inherent hazard of your 
business, and to the realization, if 
possible, that your company is trying 
in every way to protect the members 
of the public from needless injury. 
Advertise safety, but first repair your 
own fences that your deeds may 
speak louder than words. 

There is no question but that the 
tendency during recent years at least, 
is to get easy money from the cor- 
porations and insurance companies. 
Perhaps this may be attributed to the 
large number of automobile accident 
cases which fill our courts today. 
“Soak the insurance company” seems 
to be the watchword, yet the same 
citizens who exaggerate a trivial in- 
jury, perjure their testimony for a 
neighbor and = split fifty-fifty with 
ambulance-chasing lawyers, will cry 
to high heaven later, when that prin- 
ciple of claim settlement is neces- 
sarily reflected in higher rates. 


HE public should awaken to the 

gravity of this claim situation. No 
one need look beyond his own com- 
munity for evidence that juries are 
becoming more and more prone to 
award high verdicts — particularly 
against the large companies known 
to carry insurance. These liberal jur- 
ors do not appear to realize that by 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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Mutual Convention 
(Continued from Page 20) 
sessions during the three days of the 


convention. The farm group will 
meet under Chairman H. P. Hos- 
tetter, Mt. Carroll, Ill.; the wind- 


storm group under Chairman Arte- 
mas H. Myers, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
the city and town group under Chair- 
man W. C. Hagerty, McMinnville, 
Ore. ; the hail group under Chairman 
Paul Rutledge, Columbia, Mo.; and 
the automobile group under Chair- 
man Ellwood Hoot, West Point, Pa. 

President Frank Bishop, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., will preside at the meet- 
ings of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, which is com- 
posed of the large advance-premium 
organizations. Sessions of the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies will be pre- 
sided over by President H. H. Gilky- 
son, Jr., Coatesville, Pa. 

Many insurance executives feel 
that the exhibit of the Mutual Insur- 
ance Advertising-Sales Conference is 
one of the most important features 
of the combined conventions. Awards 
will be made for excellence in the 
various types of publication adver- 
tising, direct mail, and company mag- 
azines that the larger companies are 
using in increasing volume to sell 
the mutual insurance idea to the 
\merican public, and the promised 
keenness of the competition indicates 
how effective this annual exhibit has 
been im raising the quality of mutual 
insurance advertising from year to 
year. 

The conference of the advertising 
managers will attack their special 
problems, with such speakers as Com- 
mercial Research Expert Charles 
Coolidge Parlin of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, and Public Relations 
Counsellor L. M. Clark of Clark- 
Hooper, Inc., New York, among the 
outside speakers. 

e e@ °@ 

HE general meetings of the Na- 

tional Association of Mutual In- 
surance Companies will open on 
Monday evening, Oct. 12. Mayor S. 
Davis Wilson of Philadelphia, and J. 
Smith of the Philadelphia 
Contributionship (oldest insurance 
organization in America) will deliver 
addresses of welcome. There will be 
further addresses by Pennsylvania 
Insurance Commissioner Owen Bb. 
Hunt, and Mrs. Florence B. Gibbel, 
Lititz, Pa. The address of President 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Indianapolis, will be 
followed by the reports of Secretary 
Harry P. Cooper, Indianapolis, and 
Treasurer Frank B. Fowler, In- 
dianapolis. 

The final general meeting on 
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the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct. 14 
— will close with the reports of the 
committees on Resolutions, Creden- 
tials, Invitations, and Nominations. 

The annual banquet will be held 
that evening at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, scene of the conventions. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia, heads 
the committees which have arranged 
an outstanding banquet program. 
General Mason M. Patrick, former 
chief of the U. S. Army Air Service, 
and Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, Philadel- 
phia lecturer, will be the principal 
speakers. Other committee members 
are C. Wanton Balis, Jr., E. J. Bal- 
linger, B. W. Dambly, Houston 
Dunn, Guy C. Eaby, Alfred J. Ferris, 
H. H. Gilkyson, Jr., Harold G. Grif- 
fin, I. T. Haldeman, James T. Havi- 
land, John Hoffa, Walter C. Neely, 
Paul W. Pearson, J. H. R. Timanus, 
and Carl Van Der Voort. 


Sub-committee chairmen are J. H. 
R. Timanus, finance; James T. Havi- 
land, registration; H. H. Gilkyson, 
Jr., hotel; H. J. Pelstring, banquet ; 
Paul W. Pearson, reception; I. T. 
Haldeman, transportation; B. W. 
Dambly, publicity ; C. Wanton Balis, 
Jr., music; Houston Dunn, golf ; and 
Mrs. Justin Peters, ladies. 








Experience And Costs 


(Continued from Page 27) 


unnecessarily soaking the corpora- 
tions they are also soaking them- 
selves. 

Do insurance costs for Compensa- 
tion and Public Liability follow your 
experience ? The answer is most em- 
phatically — “YES.” I have tried to 
give you some of the high-lights in 
the rating system, to show you how 
the basic rates for the industry are 
definitely dependent upon the pre- 
vious experience of the particular 
group and how the individual rate 
for the risk is further modified ac- 
cording to its individual experience. 
The significance of the results of 
thorough, conscientious work is ap- 
parent today throughout the whole 
industrial field. Individual experi- 
ence credit ratings as high as 40% 
are common, credits of 60% and over 
are no longer rare. I know of no 
better yardstick to measure the suc- 
cess of your safety activity than the 
trend of your insurance costs. 
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Fire Prevention Week 
(Continued from Page 16) 


record of its own, and an evidence 
that fire prevention has been put into 
practice in its plant, shop or factory. 
This means not only the installation 
of fire extinguishing apparatus, but 
also a careful survey of the premises 
for the correction of defects in haz- 
ard-creating equipment, careless or 
unsafe handling of hazardous mate- 
rial, and improper care of refuse or 
poor housekeeping methods. It is 
quite possible for the operator of a 
plant or factory to overlook hazards 
that are obvious to those who seek 
them. With his attention devoted to 
operation and production, he may be 
in the presence of a constant fire 
menace without recognizing it, sim- 
ply because it has been that way for 
a long time and has caused no 
trouble. Yet when these fire hazards 
are pointed out to him, his own in- 
telligence will suggest the remedy and 
his willingness to cooperate can effect 
immediate improvement. It is for his 
benefit that fire prevention standards 
have been set up to care for all his 
fire problems. It is not expected that 
the industrial operator has knowledge 
of all these fire prevention standards, 
but in his community, or within rea- 
sonable reach of his premises, there 
is an inspection bureau or underwrit- 
ing organization with qualified men 
ready and willing to cooperate with 
him if he will avail himself of this 
service. The price of industrial se- 
curity is uninterrupted business, the 
upholding of commercial credit, con- 
tinued employment and the retention 
of trade channels that have taken 
years to acquire. These can _ be 
seriously impaired if not totally lost 
by the interruption of a major fire. 

Only as we are able to arouse the 
consciousness of Americans to the 
greatness of our fire loss and the 
means of preventing it will we be 
able to stop the dreadful waste of 
life and property. 





Death Takes 
Mutual Veteran 


AS WE GO TO PRESS WE LEARN OF 
THE DEATH OF JAMES SLOCUM, SEC- 
retary of the Pioneer Reserve Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company of De- 
troit, Michigan. Mr. Slocum fought 
for the mutual cause for years and 
was one of the most active men in 
the country in fire prevention work. 
The achievements of his company in 
reducing fire loss through inspection 
and the elimination of hazards were 
an inspiration to all other mutual 
executives. 
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: HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 





SECURITY PLUS RETURN 


American business men are today investing in those 
securities which offer the greatest safety plus a 
reasonable and continuous return on their invest- 
ment. Likewise, they are considering these two 
factors when buying insurance and they have found 


that the Federal Mutuals meet both requirements. 


The Federal Companies are recognized’ by financial 
institutions as an outstanding property insurance 
group providing safe and sure protection. In 
addition, substantial savings have been returned 


every year to Federal policyholders. 
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MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 











HERE'S ONE 


Cost of Living 


THAT’S LOW! 








A membership in the “NOT OVER 50” CLUB is absolutely free. Yet it 
has meant a safer life and freedom from injury to thousands of motorist 


members. 


With more than 55,000 members from coast to coast, the Club already 
promises to make a substantial contribution to safety on the nation’s 


highways. 


It is just one element in the “L-M-C”’’ plan of reducing losses to policy- 
holders which results in a lower net cost on their insurance, helping to make 
possible the substantial dividends which have been paid to them each year. 


When you recommend Lumbermens, you recommend a full measure 


of safety, security and economy. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home Office: Chicago, U. S. A. 


Organized originally for lumbermen and now accepting good risks 
in all classes of business. 
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